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AMERICA’S RESPONSE TO GERMANY’S CHALLENGE 


gigantic war by the torpedoing of the Lusitania and 

the killing of more than a hundred American men, 

men, and children, the native American press meets the 

erisis with a steadiness and a virtual unity of spirit that must 
ing comfort, as the Pittsburg Dis- 


1) RAWN SUDDENLY toward the maelstrom of this 


must find means to carry on her war without putting our citizens 
to death,’”’ declares the same paper in another issue, and sug- 
gests that this is a demand in which other nations will have a 
right to join, since ‘‘there were Danes, Swedes, Greeks, Italians, 
and other neutrals aboard the Lusitania.” ‘‘If this is the way 
Germany proposes to make war, if 





remarks, to ‘‘the clear-eyed 





ssman in the White House, whose 

je aim and one prayer in this 
moment is the welfare of his country- 
men.” ‘We can only stand and wait, 
in our determination to enforce 

will of our Government,” says 
Chicago Tribune. ‘All Ameri; 


“tans of undivided allegiance are be- 
7 the Government at Washington,” 


4 


d s the New York Sun, and 
‘this assurance is echoed by the press 
‘of all sections. ‘Happily, there is 





atially of one mind in the existing 
of our Government,’ remarks 


Rotesamong the newspapers of the 
Whited States printed in English only 


ukee Free Press—which defend 
sinking of the Lusitania. The 

m ‘heard with deep satisfaction 

‘the President’s resolve to demand 
Germany reparation for past wrongs 
“Mad guaranties that they shall not 





THE PRESIDENT. 


this is the measure of her humanity,” 
adds The Times, ‘‘then all neutral 
nations are on notice that the com- 
plete defeat of Germany and eradica- 
tion of the military spirit of Germany 
are essential to their peace and safety.” 

Many papers call attention to the 
fact that the killing of American 
citizens on board the Lusitania was 
not only without the slightest sanc- 
tion of international law or the usages 
of civilized warfare, but was a direct 
‘defiance of the warning given to the 
German Government by the Govern- 
ment of the United States a few days 
after the publication of the ‘‘war- 
zone”’ decree. In this warning Presi- 
dent Wilson gave notice that Ger- 
many would be held to ‘‘strict 
accountability”’ if the activities of 
her submarines in the ‘‘ war-zone” 
resulted in the destruction of Ameri- 
ean ships or the loss of American 
lives. This notice, remarks the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star, ‘‘has been an- 
swered both by the destruction of an 








be repeated,’’ declares the New York 
s, which rejoices that he makes his protest and demand 

i the name of international law,” and that ‘‘he is with con- 
ence, with sincerity, and with firmness seeking to avert the 

t calamity of war, without involving us in the greater 


ity of supine toleration of unbearable wrongs.” ‘‘Germany 


American ship and by the destruction 
of American lives on British ships.”” ‘‘Germany has done exactly 
what the United States told her, with all the force of her position 
as a great Power, must not be done,’’ remarks the Baltimore 
News, and adds: ‘‘ We can not recede from that stand.’””’ Germany 
would never have committed ‘‘this atrocious act’’ if she had 
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not scorned the President’s warning, says the Providence 
Journal. ‘‘The American people don’t want to become involved 
in the war,’’ remarks the Savannah News, ‘‘and they don’t 
want their Government to be placed in the position of retreating 
from any position it has taken.”” And in the Chicago Herald 
we read: 


“Our German-American friends and fellow citizens, through 
their press and in interviews, lay great emphasis on the ‘warn- 
ing’ which the German Government gave to their American 
fellow citizens slaughtered on board the Lusitania. 

‘“‘Why do they so com- 
pletely ignore that other 


The Literary Digest for May 22, 1915 t 


But if Germany does not desire peace with the Un 


: ’ ed States 
if she rejects our demands, is war really the only alternative? 
An affirmative answer seems implicit in the attiti je of pas 

- papers as the Memphis Commercial Appeal, Boston "ranseript 
Providence Journal, Washington Times, and Balti; re Neus 
“‘It is impossible that America shall continue to be the vietim 
of war without being a party to the affair,” declare. ihe Wash- 
ington Times, and the Boston Transcript affirms th ‘absolute 
disavowal, abject apology, ample reparation, and tisfaetory 
assurances that the crime will not be repeated can alone save 
Germany from war with 








‘warning’ which the Gov- 
ernment of the United 
States—their Government 
to which they owe and at 
least profess allegiance— 
gave to the German Gov- 
ernment with respect to 
the ‘strict accountability’ 
to which it would be held 
by the American people if 
American lives should be 
snuffed out in the German 
submarine campaign? 

“Which ‘warning’ is 
a loyal American bound 
most to consider? To 
which must he give the 
greatest weight? To that 
of a foreign Government 
threatening him with 
death if he goes along a 
public highway upon his 
lawful business? Or to 
that of his own Govern- 
ment promising him pro- 
tection wherever on the 
world’s highway he might 
travel in a peaceable man- 
ner with lawful intents? 

“In a word, should 
American citizens turn 
their eyes and ears for 
guidance to Washington 
or to Berlin?” 





While ‘‘we shall not 
make war now to avenge 
those who have _ been 
murdered,” says the New 
York Tribune, ‘‘we ‘shall 
not continue to avoid war 
if the question becomes 
one of defending those who 
still live.’ Hundreds of 
Americans are now on 
the sea and approaching 








ALL LOST WITH THE LUSITANIA. 


Mrs. Paul Crompton and her children, of Philadelphia. Fifty babies less 
than a year old and over a hundred others les; than two years old were, as 
the New York World puts it, ‘‘ butchered in the Lusitania massacre.”” ‘What 
wonder,”’ it adds bitterly, ‘‘ that German school children received an official 
holiday in order that they might help celebrate this glorious hero-victory!”’ 


the United States, jf the 
United States is to retain 
its right to a place in the 
family of civilized and self. 
respecting Powers.” Ag 
chief of the neutral na- 


tions, says t! Chicago 
Daily News, the United 
States “owes it not only 
to itself, but to the caune 
of civilization, io stand up 


firmly for the rights of 
neutrals,’ and to resort to 
“other and perhaps more 
effective measures if di- 
plomaecy fails.’’ On the 
other hand, the Hartford 
Courant remarks: “Our 
protests may well be loud 
and vigorous, but that is 
about all that we can do.” 
And the Springfield Re- 
publican, which thinks 
that ‘‘a war for redress 
or reprisal would not be 
within the bounds of 
reason,” predicts _ that 
**there will be found ways 
to vindicate this country’s 
rights and dignity, with- 
out resort to a state of war 
that would be fruitless and 
perhaps ridiculous because 
the belligerents would be 
in no position to do each 
other harm.” 





The ques- 
tion of our next step if Ger- 
many refuses our demands, 
says the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, ‘‘has many puzzling 








the war-zone, notes the 

New York Globe, and we must have assurance that “‘what has 
been done shall not be done again.”” ‘‘The American people do 
not want war with Germany if war can be honorably avoided, 
but that question must be decided in Berlin, not in Washine- 
ton,’”’ declares the New York World, which goes on to say: 


‘We know our rights under international law, and we are not 
without means of enforcing those rights. Furthermore, those 
rights will be enforeed—peaceably if possible, but by force if 
ey 

“Tt is for the German Government to say whether it desires 
peace or war with the United States. If it desires peace with 
the United States, there will be no more Lusiiania massacres. 
There will be no more Gulflight incidents. There will be no 
more attacks of any kind-upon American ships and American 
citizens engaged in the exercise of their lawful rights. If Ger- 
many wants war with the nited States, she has only to continue 
in the course that she is now pursuing.” 





- what effective move could be made. 


aspects,’’ because— 

‘‘Our military strength is so small that, in a final resort to 
arms, it would count for nothing. Our navy is of fair size and 
excellent material, but, so long as Germany declines to fight on 
the water, preferring to wage undersea warfare against defense- 
less vessels, the addition of our navy to that of the Allies would 
be superfluous. By our geographical position our actions would 
thus be greatly circumscribed. In fact, it is difficult to see 
Such considerations must 
be borne in mind when drastie action is urged.” 


“Germany has probably come to the conclusion that the 
United States can not do her much harm, and, therefore, that 
friendly relationship with this country is a matter of entire 
indiffereace to her,” thinks the Sioux City Tribune. And The 
Wall Street Journal, going further, suggests that ‘‘if Germany 
is trying to provoke war with this country there may be 4 
method in her madness,” since ‘‘our ships added to the fleets 
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which have already destroyed her commerce 
could make little difference,” while ‘‘the 
obligation laid upon us to increase our own 
resources in munitions of war and food- 
stuffs would to that extent hamper the 
Allies.” “It is reasonably assured,”’ adds 
this paper, “that the Allies would much pre- 
fer that the United States should remain 
neutral.” And turning again to the Spring- 
field Republican we read: “What could 
German militarism like better than to de- 
tach the United States from its place at the 
head of the neutral nations and thrust it 
into a position of important belligerency?”’ 

If war is to eventuate, remarks the New 
York Call, “its results will be far more im- 
portant and ominous for the German people 
who live among us than for the Germans 
overseas.’ This reminds us sharply of the 
statement, heard more than once since the 
European War began, that there are at 
least twice as many German and Austrian 
reservists in the United States than there 
are men in our standing army. It also 
brings up the question: “‘What would be the 
attitude, in case of war, of our millions of 
German-Americans whose sympathies have 
up to the present been so strongly with their 
Fatherland in the war it is waging?’’ Some 
of their spokesmen, as quoted in another 
article in this issue, ‘‘ Where German-Ameri- 
cans Stand,’ have already declared them- 
selves ‘‘with the President of the United 
States to the finish in all matters affecting 
national honor or national prestige”; and 
the New York Evening Post remarks that, 
“for our part, we have never had a doubt 
of the entire loyalty of the vast majority 


’ 


allegiance.’ On the other hand, German-Americans have 
written to the papers suggesting that war with Germany might 
lead to civil war in the United States. And the Frankfurter 


Zeitung, one of the most influen- 


The Literary Digest for May 
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Copyrighted by International News Service. 


“FIND ALL THE KIDDIES.” 


The last known words of Alfred G. 
Vanderbilt, spoken to his valet as 
the Lusitania was sinking. ‘‘ The 
millionaire dashed to the boats with 
two little ones in his arms at a time. 
When he could find no more children 
he went to the assistance of the 
women and placed as many as he could 
safely in the boats. In all his work he 
was gallantly assisted by Denyer, and 
the two continued their efforts until 
the very end.” 








of them.” ‘‘The 
hyphen was submarined with the Lusitania,” declares the 
New York Herald, and henceforth ‘‘there can be no divided 
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trade upon your nationality is no worthy 
son to live under the Stars and Stripes.” 
President Wilson’s note to the German 
Government on the sinking of the Lusitania 
concludes with the statement that the 
United States Government will not ‘omit 
any word or any act necessary to the per- 
formance of its sacred duty of maintaining 
the rights of the United States and its 
citizens and of safeguarding their free 
exercise and enjoyment.” Among these 
“indisputable rights’? of American citizens 
the President includes their right to go 
about their lawful business on the high seas, 
even on merchant ships of _ belligerent 
nationality. To insure this‘right he virtu- 
ally calls for a cessation of Germany’s sub- 
marine warfare on merchantmen. He also 
calls for a disavowal by the German Gov- 
ernment of such acts as the killing of Leon 
C. Thrasher, the aeroplane attack on the 
Cushing, the torpedoing of the Gulflight, 
and the murdering of Americans on the 
Lusitania. After complimenting the Ger- 
man Government on ‘‘the humane and en- 
lightened attitude hitherto assumed”’ by it 
‘in matters of international right,’”’ he refers 
to the warning to neutrals contained in 
Germany’s original ‘ “3 


war-zone proclam a- 


tion, and goes on to say: 


“This Government has already taken 
oceasion to inform the Imperial German 
Government that it can not admit the 
adoption of such measures or such a warn- 
ing of danger to operate as in any degree 
an abbreviation of the rights of American 
shipmasters or of American citizens bound 
on lawful errands as passengers on merchant 


ships of belligerent nationality; and that it must hold the 
Imperial German Government to a strict accountability for 
any infringement of these rights, intentional or incidental. .... . 

‘“Manifestly submarines can not be used against merchant- 
men without an inevitable violation of many sacred principles 
of justice and humanity.” 


Referring to the famous ‘‘death-notice”’ the President points 


out that “‘no warning that an 











tial papers in Germany, recently 


OCEAN TRAVEL. 


_OCEAN TRAVEL. 





boasted that America would be 


unlawful and inhumane act will 











impotent in any contest with 
Germany because of the presence 
here of German immigrants and 
their children who “still think 
along German lines.’”’ In_ this 
connection it is interesting to 
turn to these words addrest by 
President Wilson in Philadelphia, 
on May 10, to some four thousand 
newly naturalized citizens: 


“You can not dedicate your- 
self to America unless you become 
m every respect and with every 
purpose of your will thorough 
Americans. You can not become 
thorough Americans if you think 
of yourselves in groups. Ameri- 
ca does not consist of groups. 








NOTICE! 


TRAVELLERS intending to 
lembark on the Atlantic voyage 
are reminded that a state of 
war exists between Germany 
and her allies and GreatBritian 
and her allies; that the zone of 
war includes the waters adja- 
cent to the British Isles; that, 
in accordance with formal no- 
tice given by the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, -vessels fly- 
ing the flag of Great Britian, or 
lof any of her allies, are liable to 
destruction in those waters and 
that travellers sailing in the 
war zone on ships cf Great 
Britian cr her allies do sc at; 
their own risk. 














A man who thinks himself as 
belonging to a particular national 
group in America has not yet 
become an American, and the 
Man who goes among you to 





THE *“ DEATH-NOTICE.” 


Its appearance next to the Cunard advertisement the day the Lusi- 
tania sailed is held by Germany to absolve her from all blood-guiltiness. 
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be committed can possibly be ac- 
cepted as an excuse or palliation 
act or as an abate- 
ment of the responsibility Ton its 
commission.”’ Declaring that the 
commanders who committed such 
acts against us must have dope 
so ‘‘under misapprehension of 
=3 orders’’ he expresses confident 


a expectation— 
EUROPE via LIVERPOOL : 
“that the Imperial German 
RB U SITA N IA Government will disavow the 
t acts of which the Government of 
ios ag eT, To og the United States complains, that 


they will make reparation, so far 
as reparation is possible, for in- 
juries which are without mea- 
sure, and that they will take 
immediate steps to prevent the 
recurrence of anything so ob- 
viously subversive of the prin- 
ciples of warfare for which the 
Imperial German Government 
have in the past so wisely and so 
firmly contended.” 
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AS THE WORLD SEES IT. 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 
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ANOTHER ICEBERG. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle, 


ROCKING THE BOAT. 


WHERE THE GERMAN-AMERICANS STAND 


66 NTIRELY JUSTIFIED” is the verdict that is 
passed by German-American papers upon the sinking 
of the Lusitania. Germany’s right to sink, without 

immediate notice, a merchant vessel carrying contraband of war, 

is, to this section of American opinion, so obvious that it hardly 
merits discussion, tho a number of papers argue that the 
warning issued by the German Embassy fulfils that obligation 
of giving notice demanded by international law. Three other 
subjects of no little importance are next considered: the ques- 
tion as to who is really responsible for the loss of American 
lives, which all deplore; what is the proper action, if any, that 
should be taken; and, finally, what would be the attitude of 

American citizens of German blood in the event of any conflict 

between the United States and Germany—an eventuality 

regarded as extremely improbable. j 

There seems to be an almost universal opinion that upon 
England rests the responsibility for the loss of so many non- 
combatant lives. The Buffalo Volksfreund says: 

““Germany acted within her rights after giving preliminary 
world-wide notice to shipping interests by establishing a war- 
zone; which action she supplemented by special public notice 
to American travelers prior to this sailing. Responsibility rests 
with England and the Cunard Line for attempting to use Ameri- 
= -s as human shields to guard ammunition-supplies on an 
Kinglish auxiliary cruiser.” 

The New Yorker Staats-Zeitung goes further and asks if the 
loss of the Lusitania was not deliberately planned by England 
to obtain the assistance of neutrals: 

‘Was it part of the plan by means of the sinking of the 
Lusitania, with its many American passengers, so to unite the 
neutrals of the world—lItaly, Holland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the Balkans, and even South America—into an offensive 
and defensive alliance that should be directed under the war- 


ery of ‘the rights of neutrals’ against Germany and against 
Germany’s submarine warfare?” 


The New Yorker Herold holds that the loss of Americans on 
British ships can not rightly be used as a basis of a protest, as 
there is no doctrine of international law stating that the presence 


of neutrals on belligerent” ships confers immunity from attack. 
It then proceeds: 


‘Tf it were really the case that the presence of one or more 
Americans on board a British ship could confer immunity upon 
the ship, its crew and cargo, then Germany’s sea offensive against 
England would be completely nullified, as England would 
entice upon every ship a pair of ‘immunity-Americans.’ This is 
simply absurd.” 


The St. Louis Westliche Post notes warningly that England is 
trying to embroil us: 


‘*Because England herself is powerless, the United States is to 
be provoked into war with Germany. As it stands to-day the 
chances of such an eventuality are small, but the Washington 
Government will act very carefully before taking decisive 
steps.” 


The German-speaking labor papers are strong for peace— 
peace at any price—and manifest, as they have done since the 
war began, a strongly anti-German tone. A good example is 
found in the views of the New York Volkszeitung, which says: 


‘“The workers can have no interest in a war. They stand to 
lose their all—lives, homes, jobs, families, happiness. Therefore 
it is the duty of American workingmen to fight this campaign 
of frenzy and hate. It is not a question of excusing the German 
act. That can not be excused. But we can not bring the dead 
American passengers to life by sending unknown thousands of 
soldiers to an early grave. After all, there are other methods 
of punishing Germany for her wanton slaughter. ‘Down with 
war! Peace at all costs!’ That must be the slogan of the 
American workman.” 


Another New York paper is strongly against any idea of war. 
Says the Deutsches Journal: 


“Tt is terrible that women and children and other non-com- 
batants should be sacrificed in the horrors of this war, and it is 
just as horrible that men should be killed and maimed. It 
makes no essential difference whether these men wear uniforms 
or not. We must not forget that the sinking of the Lusitania 1s 
merely an incident in this dreadful war. . . . The differences 
between the United States and Germany can be’ settled by 
diplomatic means, and the best solution would be to stop this 
world-war altogether.” 


The Fatherland calls for the impeachment of the Secretary of 
State: 


“Instead of urging the President to take steps against Ger- 
many, we should impeach the Secretary of State for his neglect 
of duty in not warning all Americans of the peril of ocean traffie 
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CONTRABAND OF WAR! 
—Carter in the New York Evening Sun. 


TAKING UP THE BURDEN. 


in the war-zone, especially under the flag of a belligerent nation. 
If the Secretary of State, in accordance with the Mexican 
precedent, had issued such a warning, not a single American life 
would have been forfeited.” 


This editor, who predicted, specifically, the sinking of the 
Lusitania a few days before the event, now proceeds to further 
prophecies: 


“No innocent passenger should be allowed to embark on a 
vessel carrying explosives. Jt stands to reason that a fate not 
unlike that of the “‘Lusitania”’ will meet before long a passenger- 
ship by an explosion of vast stores of ammunition within. “While 
Germany is not bound to respect a flag of any ship carrying 
implements of murder, German submarines may discriminate 
in favor of a neutral flag. Spontaneous combustion recognizes 
no international convention. ...... 

“When Germany determines upon a plan of action she means 
business. The Germans are not a nation of poker-players. 
Germany does not bluff.’’ 


It has been predicted—predictions are common these days— 
that, in the unhappy event of an armed conflict arising between 
this country and the German Empire, that American citizens 
of German blood would be false to their allegiance to the United 
States and that civil war would ensue. Mr. Herman Ridder, 
no mean figure in German-American circles, makes short work of 
such notions when he writes in the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung: 


“T speak for myself and, I believe, for the great majority of 
German-Americans when I say that we are with the President 
of the United States to the finish in all matters affecting national 
honor or national prestige. 

“T subscribe unqualifiedly to the statement of Carl Schurz: 
‘My country, right or wrong; if right, to be kept right; if 
wrong to be set right.’” 


The Illinois Staats-Zeitung expresses the same sentiments in 
a different way, and says: 


“It is certainly not our intention to side with Germany, 
whether she be right or wrong, against the United States. We 
do not adhere to the superehauvinistie principle: ‘My country, 
right or wrong,’ neither with regard to our old Fatherland nor 
our adopted country. We are fighting for justice against 
Injustice, wherever injustice attacks justice. And for that 
Teason we never allow ourselves to be confused by patriotic 
sophism, but search for the motives concealed by this sophism, 
and we know how to find them.” 
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WHICH ? 
—Orr in the Nashville Tennessean. 


UTTERANCES OF NATIONAL LEADERS 


FTER THE FIRST SHOCK of horror at the mere 
A tragedy of the torpedoing of the Lusitania came in- 
sistently into the public mind the ominous question: 

‘““‘What are we going to do about it?’ Naturally the press 
sought the opinions of our leaders of public thought and action. 
An imposing and authoritative array of ex-Presidents, ex-Cabinet 
officers, Senators, and Representatives appear through ‘the 
columns of the newspapers from one end of the land to the 
other, who analyze one of the supreme problems in the history 
of the country. 
realize the gravity of the time; and yet all pronounce themselves 
fearlessly, and for the most part with moderation. We hear 
ex-President Roosevelt raising a loud voice for “‘ immediate 
decision and vigor,’’ while ex-President Taft enunciates the 
principle that a people must not be hurried into the sacrifices of 
war “until it is made clear that they wish it and know what 
they are doing when they wish it.” Siding with Mr. Taft as 
to whether war is the only right solution of such complexities, 
we observe Vice-President Marshall, who incidentally holds the 
view that the American citizens that sailed in the Lusitania were 
virtually on British territory, and had the consequent risks to 
meet. Senator Stone, Chairman of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, is inclined to this belief also, and remarks that in com- 
parison, apart from the tragedy of the lives lost on the Lusitania, 


No single spokesman is there who does not 


‘ 


the United States has a much graver case against Germany in 
the matter of the Gulflight, an American ship. 

But among those who differ on this point and consider the 
sinking of the Lusitania “‘a crime against civilization” are such 
legal authorities as former Attorney-Generals Griggs, of New 
Jersey, Bonaparte of Maryland, and Wickersham of New York. 
In the judgment of these men, Germany’s latest offense against 
our long-suffering neutrality sounds the knell of “watehful 
waiting.” No one perhaps expresses this frame of mind so 
boldly as former President Roosevelt when he says to the press, 
quoting from an article written for The Metropolitan Magazine 
for June: 


“In the teeth of these things, we earn as a nation measureless 
scorn and contempt if we follow the lead of those who exalt 
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peace above righteousness, if we heed the voices of those feeble 
folk who bleat to high Heaven that there is peace when there is 
no peace. For many months our Government has preserved 
hetween right and wrong a ‘neutrality’ which would have excited 
the emulous admiration of Pontius Pilate—the areh-typical 
neutral of all time.” 





Those who see eagerness for vigorous action far beyond the 
range of diplomatic communications in the promptings of Colonel 
Roosevelt may find food for second thought in the statement of 
our other ex-President, William H. Taft. According to press 
reports, the key-note of Mr. Taft’s speech at the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Philadelphia Union League Club’s 
oceupaney of its historic home in that city was: ‘‘We must 
bear in mind that if we are to have a war, it is the people, the 
men and women, fathers and mothers, brothers and sisters, who 
must pay with lives and money the cost of it, and therefore they 
should not be hurried into the sacrifices until it is made clear 
that they wish it and know what they are doing when they wish 
it.’ Further, Mr. Taft is quoted as saying that ‘“‘a demand for 
war that cah not survive the passion of the first days of public 
indignation and will not endure the test of delay and deliberation 
by all the people is not one that should be yielded to.” 

George W. Wickersham, former United States Attorney- 
General, declares in a letter to the New York Times that the 
moment has come for the American people ‘‘to decide whether 
this nation has any virility left, or if it is content to sink to the 
level of China. Mr. Wickersham proposes that we invite all 
neutral nations of the world to join us in ‘‘a council of civiliza- 
tion . . . to protect the interests of all neutral Powers and their 
citizens from such wanton acts of destruction of life and prop- 
erty as those which Germany has been committing.” 

Another former Attorney-General, John W. Griggs, agrees 
in so far with Mr. Wickersham as to say in the New York 
Sun that ‘‘the time for watchful waiting has passed,” and that 
“what the country expects now is vigorous, decisive action.” 
He ‘“‘would hold Germany to account by proclaiming her an 
outlaw among the nations of the world.”’ In the judgment of 
. Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, former Secretary of the Navy 
and Attorney-General of the United States under Roosevelt, 
the case of the Lusitania presents just two alternatives. ‘In 
the language of the sporting fraternity,’’ says Mr. Bonaparte 
in the New York T'ribune, “‘we must either ‘put up or shut up.’ ” 
In other words, ‘“‘we must show we are ready if need be to vindi- 
cate the rights of our citizens by war, or we must quietly subside 
und let the belligerents do what they please.” 

Turning to Congress, we may begin with the New York 
Herald’s record of the statement of Vice-President Thomas 
R. Marshall, President of the Senate, who said that he ‘“ consid- 
ered when a person went aboard a British vessel he virtually 
was on British soil and must expect to stand the consequences.” 
Further, Mr. Marshall deplored the fact that there were so many 


men in the United States “erying for war who would not enlist 
unless receiving a contract for selling goods to the commisgary 
department.”” The verdict that Americans on board a British 
ship are virtually on British soil is held also by Senator Stone, 
of Missouri, Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, who asks in an interview in the press: ‘Was not 
their position substantially equivalent to being within the walls 
of a fortified city?’’ But the notion that American citizens 
on foreign ships lose all claim to the safeguard of their nation 
is denied pointblank by Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, who 
is ranking Republican member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, in his published utterance that— 


“‘An American citizen lawfully in a foreign country or on a 
foreign ship is entitled to the protection of his Government. 
The fact that an American citizen is in the country or on the 
ship of a belligerent does not give an opposing belligerent the 
right to kill him wantonly and without provocation.”’ 


So, too, thinks Senator Williams, of Mississippi, who asserts 
that if proper measures are not taken by the destroying belliger- 
ent to’ save the lives of passengers ‘‘we ought to protest most 
firmly and obtain guaranties that like acts will not be repeated, 
as well as insist upon indemnity.’”’ Should such indemnity 
and guaranties be not conceded, ‘“‘we should mobilize our fleet.” 
While Senator Works, of California, believes that Germany should 
be held ‘‘to a strict account for the lives of American citizens 
lost by its barbarous act of destruction,’’ the United States, on 
its side, ‘‘should place an embargo on the exportation of arms 
and the munitions of war to the belligerent nations.” The 
hint of palliation for the act of the German submarine to be 
divined in the latter proviso is also apparent in the remark of 
Senator Hoke Sm*'h, of Georgia, who says: ‘‘We all condemn 
the heathen destruction of lives on the Lusitania. We should 
not forget the effort of Great Britain to keep food out of Ger- 
many and the number of vessels carrying cargoes belonging to 
citizens of the United States now held in English ports and 
prize-courts in utter disregard of the rights of citizens of the 
United States.” 

If we go from the Senate to the House, we hear from Speaker 
Champ Clark the opinion that “‘all American rights should be 
asserted forcibly and maintained boldly”; while Representative 
Gardner, of Massachusetts, tells us that he sincerely hopes 
‘the President will not recede one inch.” In the judgment 
of Representative Kinkaid, of Nebraska, ‘‘lamentable as the 
loss of life of innocent and defenseless passengers is, the de- 
struction of the Lusitania does not afford America cause for 
war”; and there is a reflection of this view in the report of 
the New York Sun, that former Representative Bartholdt, 
of Missouri, does not feel that ‘‘America should take any 
warlike stand,” altho it should demand an explanation from 
Germany. 
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THE GERMAN “PUSH” IN THE EAST 


ORD KITCHENER’S PREDICTION that the war would 

, begin in May is recalled by some American editors, 

who note that he did not say who would begin it. It is 
the Germans, they say, who are taking the offensive. Tho the 
‘is a long way from being convinced of ultimate German 
success,” it is “‘amazed by German prowess,” the Brooklyn Eagle 
remarks. Indeed, “‘in the West, where ‘Greek meets Greek’ in 
the real tug of war, French patriotism and dogged British per- 
sistence, supplemented by skilled direction, serve to explain 
why gains here must be measured in meters instead of miles,” 
and the bloody battles of the past few weeks have made no 
very appreciable changes in the battle-lines. But it is otherwise 
in Courland, Poland, and Galicia, continues The Eagle; ‘“out- 
numbered three to one upon their Eastern frontier, the Teuton 
armies are again showing the world the inevitable triumph of 
leadership, intelligence, and organization over mere numbers 
and brute force.”” In particular, the Galician battle is looked 
upon as a serious Russian reverse by the Washington Star and 
New York Evening Post, while the Chicago Evening Post declares 
that, ‘short of a military miracle,” it “foreshadows the utter 
collapse of the Karpathian campaign, the abandonment of the 
Beskid heights and the passes into Hungary, and the salvation 
of the Dual Monarchy from Slavic invasion.” 
newspaper readers learned from Berlin, Vienna, and London 
dispatches that an Austro-German army was moving east from 
Krakow, along a wide front between the Vistula and the Kar- 
pathians, striking the Russian flank, driving the invaders beyond 
the Dunajec, and compelling their withdrawal from the Kar- 
pathian passes and the slopes toward Hungary. Berlin and 
Vienna reported a great victory, with first 8,000, then 70,000, 
then: 140,000 prisoners. Vienna declared Hungary ‘‘now free 
from the enemy,” the Russian third and eighth armies com- 
pletely defeated, and the ‘‘Russian troops with their trains 
fleeing in disorder in the direction of Jaroslaw, Peremysl, and 
Chyrow.” 

At the same time, Berlin told of invasions north and northeast 
into the hitherto untroubled Russian province of Courland, 
culminating in the capture of the city of Libau, a Russian naval 
base on the Baltic, about 75 miles from the German border. 
Russian dispatches admitted the capture of Libau, but called 
the Courland invasion an unimportant raid. English writers 
lay stress on the political necessity of a great Austro-German 
victory as explaining the triumphant dispatches from the 
Teutonic capitals. 


world ‘ 


As May opened, 


To aid in grasping the meaning of the Russian reverses, the 
New York Evening Sun recalls to the minds of its readers the 
first chapter of the Karpathian campaign: 


“Following the fall of Peremysl on March 22, and the resulting 
enormous gain to Russian strength in central Galicia, Russian 
forces were launched southward from this region against the 
six mountain passes into Hungary so violently that the Hun- 
garian plains seemed on the verge of invasion, and Vienna 
itself appeared about to seek peace. It became necessary for 
the German Emperor either to abandon his ally and settle down 
to the unaided defense of his own realm or else to save Hungary 
immediately with German troops. He chose the bolder course. 
Several army corps of Bavarians were thrown into the Austrian 
line along the Karpathians early in April. Their presence and the 
spring thaw in the mountains checked the Russians, already 
mM possession of three passes. But the peril to Hungary was 
only postponed, not removed.” 


The second chapter opened May 1, continues this New York 
editor, with the dispatch of an army from Krakow against the 
angle of the Russian line where it leaves the Dunajec and turns 
eastward along the Karpathian ridges. Now, says Mr. Frank 
P. Simonds to whose account in The Tribune we turn: 


“To save themselves, the Russians would have to draw their 
troops out of the Karpathian passes, out of the Dukla and 
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Lupkow, the first of which is barely twenty-five miles from the 
Dunajec-Biala front, where the Germans are attacking. The 
troops thus withdrawn would have to be realined, facing west 
instead of south. The Austrian forces defending the passes 
would pour into Galicia and join hands with the Austro-German 
forces advancing from the Dunajec. ...... 

‘*Meantime, it is necessary not to lose sight- of the Austro- 
German troops moving north and west from Bukowina and now 


reported along the Dniester River. 
the other flank of Russian armies in Galicia. ...... 





These forces are striking at 


‘‘In sum, the bulk of the Russian Army in Galicia is facing 


south, trying to force the Karpathians. On its flanks two 
Russian armies, one at the Dunajec in the west, the other at 
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THE EASTERN BATTLE-LINE, 


As affected by the events of the first week in May. The dotted line 
in west Galicia shows the Austro-German position before the drive 
eastward. The dotted lines and arrows at the north show the direction 
and objectives of the German raids in Courland. 


the Dniester in the east, are endeavoring to hold back Austro- 
German forces striving to advance in the rear of the Karpathian 
army and intervene between it and its base of supplies. Once 
these German plans—for they are plainly German—begin to 
promise success, the Karpathian forces must retreat. Their 
position will be like that of a paper between two blades of a 
pair of shears.” 

Glancing at the extreme northern end of the Russian battle- 
line, we note the Springfield Republican’s observation that 
‘‘while Petrograd has been disposed to make little of the move- 
ment in Courland, the capture of Libau, following close upon 
the defeat of the Russians in the region of Schavli and Mitau 
with a loss of eight guns and 3,200 men captured, seems to show 
conclusively that this is not a mere raid, nor even merely a 
feint.’”” The Republican is convinced that ‘‘Germany is aiming at- 
the conquest of Courland, which is one of the goals marked 
out by the Pan-Germans,” and it concludes: 

“This advance to Libau, taken in connection with the tre- 
mendous offensive which is being prest elsewhere, shows impres- 
sively that Germany is not merely fighting against time, but 
is fighting to win and to win very high stakes.” 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY 
—Darling in_the Des Moines Register and Leader. 





** CHARGE IT.” 
—De Mar in the Philadelphia Record. 


STUCK. 


WHAT JAPAN WINS FROM CHINA 


HE DISSIPATION of the Oriental war-cloud by China’s 
acceptance of Japan’s modified ultimatum seems to bring 

a general sigh of relief. The London dailies echo the 
expressions of satisfaction heard from the papers in this country. 
The belief of the London Daily News that the feeling of relief 
is as great in Japan is confirmed by Premier Okuma’s statement 
that the “roots of much trouble” have been removed. And 
China, too, is congratulated on the passing of the immediate 
menace of war with a foe before whom she would have been 
practically helpless. Japan’s withdrawal of her more obnoxious 
demands is attributed by several editors and Washington cor- 
respondents to the pressure of Western opinion, particularly in 
Great Britain and the United States. According to the terms 
of the agreement, says the New York Evening Post, only those 
Japanese demands “are to go into effect which enhance Japan’s 
position, not so much against China as against the other Powers.” 
“To speak of an aggression on China’s independence or terri- 
torial integrity is thus beyond the facts,” in this editor’s opinion. 
Yet others are mindful that Japan, as the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union puts it, ‘‘has not entirely abandoned her desire to force 
upon China the conditions named” in the section reserved for 
further discussion. And the Grand Rapids Press finds the con- 


cessions made to China ‘“‘more apparent than real.”’ It says: 


‘“With ascendency assured and admitted in Fukien, Shantung, 
South Manchuria, and East Mongolia, a veto on railroad con- 
cessions and control over Chinese steel interests, Japan has 
acquired a grip on China which can be broken only by interven- 
tion or revolution. With far less to go on in Korea, the Japanese 
transformed that ancient Kingdom into a Japanese province in 
sixteen years.” 

‘*Even tho Japanese ascendency benefits China economically 
and saves her from becoming a bone of contention among 
European nations,” The Press adds, ‘‘there will be plenty of 
people left to deny its righteousness.’’ Such denials of the 
justice of Japan’s position have been set forth at some length 
in previous articles dealing with the negotiations in Peking. 
To show how wide-spread this skepticism has been, we merely 
note that it has been vigorously exprest in the editorial columns 
of papers like the Boston Franscript, New York Herald, Tribune, 
Evening Sun, and World, Brooklyn Eagle, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, Washington Post, Memphis News-Scimitar, Savannah 


News, New Orleans Item, Cleveland Plain Dealer, Chicago Trib- 
une and Herald, Minneapolis Journal, St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
and Kansas City Journal. In connection with this point of view, 
it is interesting to recall the article written for the New York 
Sun by President H. H. Lowry, of the University of Peking, in 
which he declares that Japan is following in China the same 
course she pursued with Korea and the appeal from the Chinese 
Christians to their fellow religionists in America, saying that 
China’s independence as a nation is threatened and that “the 
future of America’s religious and commercial interests in our 
nation is imperiled.” 

But we find a group of dailies which, without declaring in 
favor of Japan’s act, realize that she has a right to extend her 
influence in China, at least as against European Powers, and see 
the strength of the ‘‘ Asia for the Asiatics’” argument. Among 
them we may point out the New York Evening Post, Newark 
News, Pittsburg Chronicle-Telegraph, and St. Louis Star. Nor 
are there lacking open supporters of Japan’s policy. As we 
read in the Rochester Post-Express: 

**When all the facts as yet available are collated and compared, 
the Japanese purpose seems to be to protect China against ex- 
ploitation by other Powers and prevent her from stripping her- 
self, as she has in the past, of valuable territory, concessions, and 
rights. Japan wants a China for the Chinese, self-governing and 
developing her own resources. She wants a free and prosperous 
China, a progressive and self-reliant neighbor State, and not a 
moribund empire bound hand and foot by conventions to*Western 
nations and powerless to withstand the pressure and greedy 
exactions of foreign Powers. Japan wants the open door in 
China as most advantageous for herself and best for the Chinese; 
and there is reason to believe that it will appear, when all the 
facts are known, that Japan is China’s true friend.” 

To a certain extent, at least, this reflects the oficial view- 
point of the United States Government, for a statement issued 
by the State Department two days before China and Japan 
reached a settlement told of confidential information from the 
Japanese Government conveying the assurance ‘‘ that Japan had 
no intention of interfering with either the political independence 
or territorial integrity of China, and that nothing that she 
proposed would discriminate against other Powers having treaties 
with China, or interfere with the ‘open-door’ policy to which 
all the leading nations are committed.’”’ The United States 


Government, according to this statement, “‘has not only had 
no thought of surrendering any of its treaty-rights with China, 
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but it has never heen ashod by either Japan or China to make 
any surrender of these — | | 
There has been some) misunderstanding as to the precise 
demands made upon ron and they have, indeed, been modi- 
fed from time to time. ists as printed in the American news 
dispatches were summarfzed in the March 6 and March 13 
issues of THe Lireragy Dicest. Washington dispatches 
quoted Japanese statemertis giving the terms of the settlement 
reached on May 9. To qQote the New York Times’s summary 
ee a outlined by the Japanese Foreign 


Office: 


“Japanese subjects are permitted to lease or buy land for 
buildings and commercial and industrial uses or agricultural 
purposes in South Manchuria, to travel and reside and conduct 
business therein under passports issued by the local Chinese 
authorities, and under obligation to obey the Chinese law and to 
pay taxes under approval by the Japanese Consuls. The latter 
officials will try criminal and civil suits where Japanese are 
defendants, but in the future, when the judicial system is com- 
pletely reformed, all suits involving Japanese will be tried wholly 
by Chinese courts. 

““Jn Eastern Inner Mongolia, joint enterprises of Japanese 
and Chinese in agriculture and auxiliary industries are permitted. 
China is to consult Japan before contracting either railway loans 
or loans to be secured by taxes. China must increase the number 
of open ports. 

“Regarding the Hanyeh-P’ing Company, China agrees to 
joint management between the company and Japanese capitalists, 
not to confiscate it or nationalize it, or to permit it to contract 
any foreign loans other than Japanese. 
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“Regarding non-alienation of the Chinese coast, the Japanese 
Government is satisfied with the Chinese promise not to alienate 
or lease to another Power any territory or island.” 


Group V in the original list of demands was the chief stumbling- 
block to an agreement and was waived for the present, but left 
on record for future discussions. To quote The Times again, 
it “provided for Japanese advisers to the Peking Government, 
Japanese ownership of land in China, employment of. Japanese 
in the judiciary and police systems of China, China’s purchase 
of*munitions of war from Japan, railway concessions to Japan, 
Japan’s right to work certain mines, and China’s agreement to 
the propagation of Buddhism in the Republic.” China, how- 
ever, made certain concessions to Japan on the Fukien coast, 
opposite the Japanese island of Formosa. And Japan agreed 
to return Kiaochow to China after the war, subject to certain 
conditions. 

In the Japanese official statement it was asserted that the 
purpose of the Japanese demands was ‘“‘to strengthen the 
friendly relations subsisting between Japan and China, and 
thus to insure permanent peace in the Orient.” Later the 
Chinese Government informed the world that ‘‘despite the 
palpableness of the whole of the demands being intended to 
extend the rights and interests of Japan, without procuring a 
quid pro quo of any kind for China,” China, desiring peace, 
conferred on them ‘‘in a spirit of the utmost friendliness’? and 
“‘stedfastly strove to arrive at an amicable settlement, and 
made every concession possible.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


JapAN intends to lead the world with its collection of old blue China. 
—Chicago Daily News. 

ACCORDING to Austro-German reports, the Russian soldiers can not be 
described as a standing army.—Philadelphia North American. 

DovsTLess Mr. Roosevelt’s efforts to get right with Mr. Platt were due 
to the knowledge that if he did not get right, he would probably get left.— 
Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


Ir will b2 remembered that Korea also was an extremely peaceable 
party.—Kansas City Star. 
Way not paint ‘‘ Remember the Maine’’ on the sides of American vessels 
in the war-zone?—Philadelphia North American. 
THE Germans seem to have taken seriously Lord Kitchener’s statement 
that the war would start in May, and thus far they are doing most of the 
starting.— Kansas City Journal. 





THOSE were dreadfully im- 
moral days when the Colonel 
was in politics.—Chicage Daily 
News. 

THE inventor seldom profits 
by his production. The Chinese 
invented gunpowder. — South 
Bend Tribune. 


Poor old China—she has an 
army only 100,000 stronger than 
that of the United States!— 
Boston Transcript. 


THE women’s peace confer- 
ence at The Hague did not get 
very far, but it got as far 
as other Hague conferences.— 
Kansas City Times. 


THE chief danger at this mo- 
ment would seem to be that 
Germany and Austria may wear 
themselves completely out lick- 
ing Russia.—Chicago Herald. 


WARREN, IIl., seems to have 
received its first reforms from 
its woman mayor with the glad 
eagerness of a small boy taking 
something that is best for him 
from a spoon.—Chicago Herald. 


Dr. DERNBURG issues a reply 
to recent criticisms. If he 
adopts this as a permanent 
policy the unemployment prob- 
lem is solved so far as he is 
concerned. — Boston Transcript. 


SECRETARY GARRISON, taking 
advantage of the absence of Jane 
Addams and ignoring the pres- 
ence of David Starr Jordan, is 








““WOMEN aim at peace’’; of 
course, they'll never hit it.— 
Washington Post. 


CHINA is entitled to the belt 
as the champion innocent by- 
stander.—Indianapolis Star. 

Two interned ships and a 
fleet of liners ought to be some 
guaranty of indemnity.— Wall 
Street Journal. 


Mr. BARNES was content to 
let others make the laws as long 
as he might print them.—New 
York Evening Post. 


IF noxious fumes come into 
general use, war will need not so 
much fire-eaters as smoke-con- 
sumers.— Springfield Republican. 


THE use of gas in warfare by 
the Germans was only to be ex- 
pected after they had gained 
sO many meters.—Philadelphia 
North American. 

THAT Illinois woman who was 
accused of paying $2 for a vote 
is manifestly innocent. No 
woman would have paid more 
than $1.98.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


Now that it is reported that 
Queen Mary makes George drink 
barley-water, it is possible to 
sympathize with him without 
being unneutral. — Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times. 


KANSAS claims to be saving 
$25,000,000 a year by prohibi- 
tion. Which only goes to show 








Planning a military policy for 
the United States. — Chicag> 
Daily News. 


“NOW IF YOU DON’T PROFIT BY THAT LESSON... .” 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


what an awful drinker Kansas 
must have been.— Salt Lake 
Herald. 
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FOREIGN VIEWS ON THE “LUSITANIA” TRAGEDY 


% press in foreign lands over the sinking of the Lusitanig, 
and, so. far as we can judge from the cabled extracts, 
the act has excited universal condemnation in all European 
countries except, of course, in the dominions of the Teutonic 
Powers. In Germany and Austria, while the consequent loss of 
innocent lives is deplored, the newspapers consider it a purely 
justifiable act of war, and both the official account of the German 
Admiralty and the press versions claim that the great liner was 
an auxiliary cruiser armed with guns—and this despite the denials 
of the British Admiralty and the statement of the Collector of 
the Port of New York to the contrary. The official statement 
of the German Government.runs, in part: 


A GREAT CHORUS OF HORROR has gone up from the 


“The Lusitania naturally was armed with guns, as were 
recently most of the English mercantile steamships. Moreover, 
as is well known here, she had large quantities of war-material 
in her cargo. 

**Her owners, therefore, knew to what danger the passengers 
were exposed. They alone bear all the responsibility for what 
has happened. 

“‘Germany, on her part, left nothing undone to warn them 
repeatedly and strongly. The Imperial Ambassador in Wash- 
ington even went so far as to make a public warning, so as to 
draw attention to this danger.”’ 


The powerful Berliner Tageblait, after expressing its ‘‘deep 
emotion”’ at the loss of life, continues: 

“The many who now are sorrowing may raise complaint 
against Winston Spencer Churchill, British First Lord of the 
Admiralty, who, by conscienceless instructions which must 
bring the curse of mankind, conjured up this cruel warfare. The 
Lusitania was a war-ship on the list of the English auxiliary 
cruisers, and carried armament of twelve strongly mounted 
guns. She was more strongly mounted with guns than any 
German armored cruiser. As an auxiliary cruiser she must 
have been prepared for attack.” 


The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger says: ‘‘The fact that she was a fully 
armed cruiser completely justifies her destruction under the laws 
of war.” Tho most of the German papers regret the loss of 
neutral citizens, they hold that the victims were themselves to 
blame; for example, the Kreuzzeitung says: ‘‘If citizens of 
neutral States were lost with the sunken ship, they must bear 
the full blame”; and Count Reventlow, in the Tageszeitung, 
observes: 


“The American Government probably will make the case 
the basis for diplomatic action, but it could have prevented the 
loss of American lives by appropriate instructions. It is the 
American Government’s fault, therefore, if it did not take 
Germany’s war-zone declarations seriously enough.” 


The Berlin organ of the Catholic Center party, the Germania, 
‘discounts the ‘‘attempts by Germany’s antagonists to make 
moral capital” against her out of the sinking of the ship, and 
proceeds: 


‘*We can look forward to such efforts with a clear conscience, 
for we have proceeded correctly. We can only answer to those 
who place their sympathies above justice that war is war.” 

Another view of the moral value of the act comes from 
the Kélnische Volkszeitung, also an organ of the Center party. 
It runs: 


“The sinking of the Lusitania is a success of our submarines 
which must be placed beside the greatest achievement of this 
naval war. The sinking of the giant English steamship is a 
suecess of moral significance which is still greater than material 
success. With joyful pride we contemplate this latest deed of 
our Navy. It will not be the last. The English wish to abandon 


the German people to death by starvation. We are more 
humane. We simply sank an English ship with passengers 
who, at their own risk and responsibility, entered the zone of 
operations.” 

The Frankfurter Zeitung says: 

“A German war-vessel has sunk the ship. 
duty. 

‘For the German Navy the sinking of the Lusitania means 
an extraordinary success. Its destruction demolished the last 
fable with which the people of England consoled themselves 
on which hostile shipping relied when it dared to defy the 
German warnings. — 

““We do not. need to seek grounds to justify the destruction 
of a British ship. She belonged to the enemy and brought us 
harm. She has fallen to our shots. 

“The enemy and the whole world were warned that he who 
ventured to trust himself within her staked his life.”’ 


It has done its 


In neutral countries the sinking of the great liner is condemned, 
and in many cases by-papers which have heretofore been cham- 
pions of the German cause, as, for example, the Osservatore 
Romano; the Vatican organ, which, despite the neutrality of the 
Pope, has never concealed its pro-German sympathies. The 
Rome Messaggero looks for serious consequences and thinks 
that it “is worse than a battle lost” for Germany. All Scandi- 
navia seems aghast. Expressions of strong disapprobation 
are found in tthe Christiania Aftenposten and Morgenbladet, 
while the Tidenstegn remarks: 


‘No policy of neutrality can rule the feeling of mankind, and 
perhaps even Germany is not strong enough to dispense with the 
friendship of other nations.” 

Similarly, in Denmark, the Copenhagen National Tidende, 
Politiken, Socialdemokraten, Vortland, and Koebenhavn have 
bitter comments, while in Sweden the strongly pro-German 
Stockholm Nya Dagligt Allehanda writes: 

‘*A ery of horror and indignation will rise from the civilized 
world. If Germans have sunk the floating palace solely because 
it was British, it is an unpardonable crime against humanity. 
One can hardly understand how an officer of the German Navy 
could be able to perpetrate such an act. We must presume that 
the Germans have discovered that there were arms and muni- 
tions aboard. But the act remains, nevertheless, revolting and 
horrible.” 

The Russian papers are horrified. The Petrograd Novoye 
Vremya actually suggests that the Allies should employ ‘“‘fright- 
fulness” against the Germans, the Birzheviya Vyedomosti claims 
that the Kaiser should be held personally responsible, and the 
Courier says: , 

‘“‘The right to punish criminals who violate the laws of human- 
ity belongs first and foremost to the great American Republic. 
America knows well how to use this right. The sympathy of the 
civilized world is guaranteed her beforehand. The world is 
being suffocated by poisonous gases of inhuman cruelty spread 
abroad by Germany, who, in the madness of her rage, is commit- 
ting needless, purposeless, and senseless murder solely from lust 
of blood and horrors.” 

Generally speaking, the French papers refrain from offering 
any advice to America, and this stand is taken by such Paris 
organs as Le Temps, Figaro, and Le Gaulois. Other important 
Paris journals expect a strong line to be taken by the President, 
as, for example, the Matin, Journal des Débats, and the Echo de 
Paris. La Liberté calls upon the United States to take a place 
among the belligerents, and La Guerre Sociale thus concludes its 
comments: 


‘‘Brave Yankees who sailed in the Lusitania despite the 
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THE BATHING-SEASON OF 1915. 


—© Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 
AS VIEWED FROM 


German warning! .If President Wilson has your spunk, Bernstorff 
will get his passperts within twenty-four “hours.” 


L’Intransigeant adorns its tale with the following moral: 


“Will the United States permit German terrorism to cut her off 
from Europe, a civil prisoner of Germany? We can not advise 
the United States. The present case only shows the disad- 
vantages of being a great nation unarmed. There is no diplomacy 
without armies, no prestige without the means of making 
oneself respected.” 


Among the journals of the British capital the liveliest interest 
in America’s attitude is displayed, and almost all the papers have 
asked the question, ‘‘ What will America do now?”” The London 
Daily Mail writes: 


“To the American people, who have suffered from this felon’s 
blow equally with ourselves, we address no words of impertinent 
counsel, but we do venture to offer them, from the bottom of our 
hearts, a message of profoundest sympathy. We share their 
indignation, their loathing, and contempt for the assassins who 
sneak under the waters and wage a campaign of murder against 
unarmed and defenseless passenger-ships, merchant vessels, and 
fishing-trawlers, and we promise them that, so far as in us lies, 
the deaths of these American citizens shall be avenged.” 


Similar sentiments are exprest by such influential organs as 
The Times, Morning Post, Daily Telegraph, Daily Chronicle, and 
Daily News, but one and all seem to expect that America will 
take swift and vigorous action. Quite contrary views are held 
by The Observer, which, in the course of a long and interesting 
leader, remarks: 


“The course which the American people can follow is by no 
means clear, and the obstacles in President Wilson’s path are so 
many and so dangerous that no one can fairly accuse him of 
pusillanimity if he declines to take forcible action. We shall 
certainly not rank ourselves among those who urge the United 
States to abandon their neutrality. Great and grievous as is 
the wrong done them, we hold very decidedly that they have 
every reason for prudence and restraint. . . . It would, in our 
view, be a blunder if they permitted themselves in a moment of 
indignation to further the deep-laid plans of Germany by picking 
up the gauntlet thrown down to them. Aman of proved temper 
and tried courage is not bound to return a madman’s blow.”’ 











THE OUTCAST. 
He has a place in the shadow. 
—Punch (London). 


RIVAL CAPITALS. 


EUROPE ON OUR NOTE TO GERMANY 


CORDIAL RECEPTION has, perhaps naturally, been 
A accorded to the American note by the papers of London 
and Paris, but, while they indorse the firm and dignified 
stand taken by the President, they do not look for any marked 
modification of German methods. Despite this, they agree in 
thinking that the situation is not one which is likely to involve 
the United States in war, as, they aver, there are other means 
which can be successfully employed in case the German Goy- 
ernment does not avail itself of the way out of the present 
impasse which the President offers in his note. This view is 
lucidly exprest by the Paris Figaro, which says: 


“The note shows that the era of banal protests is over, and 
Germany must give formal guaranties that she will not permit 
similar crimes in future. If she breaks these promises, America 
will proceed to act. 

“The United States, perhaps, will not go as far as war, for it 
will not be necessary. It is possible the United States may take 
the initiative in the organization of a defensive league of neutrals, 
which will transform the passive neutrality of non-belligerents 
into active neutrality, which will manifest itself, to begin with, 
by an absolute and complete boycott of Germany, which will 
definitely place her beyond the pale of civilization. We can, in 
any case, be sure the United States will exact satisfaction.” 


Similar views are held by the Paris Temps, which expresses 
great satisfaction with the President’s attitude: 


“The present note shows that the President appreciates the 
public attitude and intends to satisfy the nation’s wishes. 

“The Temps considers that it is America’s ambition to justify 
her position as a great Power, and that this sentiment probably 
caused Mr. Wilson to desire to be the world’s arbitrator by 
restoring peace. 

‘But the President can not still think it possible for the war 
to end by a compromise. No bargaining conclusion of the 
death-struggle between civilization and inhuman barbarism is 
imaginable. President Wilson has listened unequivocally to 
his own conscience and the people’s voice. Not mediation will 
end the conflict, but the defeat of those who began it.” 
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The Matin looks forward to numbering America among the 
Allies: 


‘‘We should be happy in acquiring a moral adhesion to this 
nation, our old-time friend. The dismissal of Count von Bern- 
storff and a rupture between Washington and Berlin would be an 


vt 
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many’s part if she persuades herself that there is nothir 


the veil.” 1g behind 


In common with other French and English papers, the London 
Times entirely disbelieves that Germany will comply with our 
requests, but this great organ of English opinion cordially in. 
dorses the stand that America has taken: 





A PATHETIC SIDE OF WAR. 








A picture taken at St. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park, London, the English home of Otto Kahn, 
the German-born American banker. Here, soldiers and sailors who have been blinded in the 
war are being taught useful trades such as carpentry, and brush- and mat-making. 


“The note recalls the best traditions 
of American diplomacy. Not only the 
Allies, but the whole world of neutrals 
may well rejoice that the United States 
has at length spoken so forcibly and 
to the point. The stand taken by 
President Wilson is something more 
than a declaration of national poliey. 
Conscience and humanity make them. 
selves audible in his measured, incisive 
sentences.” 


The tone of the German press does 
not lead us to hope that the German 
Government will run to meet us half 
way, for the bitter comment on America 
recently manifested is growing in volume, 
The Kdlnische Zeitung says: 


“The abuse of the neutral press up to 
now can be dismissed as an expression 
of naiveté which was not conscious of 
the gravity of the affair. If the abuse 
continues it will no longer be naive, but 
impertinent.” 


The Berlin Lokal Anzeiger tells us 
bluntly that we must face facts: 


‘“‘Our submarine warfare will be con- 








appreciable satisfaction to those struggling on behalf of civiliza- 
tion, without considering any material aid.”’ 


In England, one or two papers are inclined to be a little an- 
noyed with the President for the use of the expression: ‘‘the 
humane and enlightened attitude hitherto assumed by the 
German Government in matters of international right,” and 
the London Daily Chronicle makes a strong protest: 


“In view of Germany’s flagrant violations of international 
right and of the laws of warfare by sea and land, these com- 
pliments sound strangely to the English ear. 

‘*With this reservation, we think the note is worthy, both of 
the occasion and of the great country whence it emanates.’ 


The London Daily Express, on the contrary, sees in the ex- 
pression subtle and delicate irony: 


*“‘The American note to Germany is admirab!y dignified and 
firm. The outspokenness of the Secretary of State is made more 
effective by the ironical statement that German influence in 
international affairs has always been engaged on the side of 
justice and humanity (an exact antithesis of the truth), and that 
Germany has always been guided by ‘high principles of equity.’ 
(Messrs. Wilson and Bryan must certainly have ‘smiled some’ 
when writing this.) ”’ 


The Express does not hope that Germany will yield in any way: 


“Tt is inconceivable that the Kaiser will pull down the skull 
and crossbones which Admiral von Tirpitz hoisted to the main- 
mast amid the enthusiastic cheers of the German people. If 
he does, the President will have won a great victory for humanity 
and the Allies. If he refuses (as he almost certainly will), 
America may not actually declare war, but all her aid will be 
openly and fully put at the disposal of Potsdam’s enemies, and 
the day of deliverance will be materially hastened.” 


A warning that America must be taken seriously comes from 
the London Daily News: 


“The result of failure to comply with the American Govern- 
ment’s confident expectations is veiled in a mist of scrupulously 
friendly words, but it will be a very rash assumption on Ger- 


tinued, at any rate, because it is forced 
upon us by England, and the sooner the 
United States reconciles herself to this unalterable fact the 
better for her and her citizens.” 


A poor opinion of us, both as a nation and as a possible oppo- 
nent, is held by the Kélnische Volkszeitung, which says: 


‘* Americans are very prone to criticize without any expectation 
that such fighting with words will make any great impression 
on those whom they denounce. They feel relieved when they 
have given frank expression of their irritation. In America, 
however, war is most unpopular because it requires so many 
sacrifices and destroys business. There will be no war.” 





GERMAN IRE AT AMERICA 


HE GERMAN TEMPER toward America in the days 
when the blow at the Lusitania was being planned is 
plainly shown in the editorials in the German papers 
now reaching us. They are filled with bitter comment on 
American ‘‘neutrality,’’ as defined by our Government in its 
reply to the Bernstorff reproof. The Bernstorff reprimand and 
our answer were fully treated in our issues of April 24 and May 1. 
The German papers roundly accuse us of prolonging the war by 
furnishing their opponents with war-munitions, and they are 
more than annoyed by the President’s phrase, ‘‘ Let us think of 
America before we think of Europe, in order that America may 
be fit to be Europe’s friend when the day of tested friendship 
comes,” which he used in a recent speech upon our duty as 
neutrals. The Kélnische Zeitung’s opinion runs: 

“Mr. Wilson’s observations . . . sound almost like a joke. 
At any rate, this will be the effect in Germany of the promise 
that after the war America will give her support to both sides 
when during the war she has so ably supported England and her 
Allies alone with guns and rifles. Public opinion in Germany 


has become accustomed to regard the United States as the ally 
of our enemies.” 


The Berlin Vossische Zeitung says: 


“The purveyors of arms and ammunition to our adversaries 
can not, all of a sudden, pretend to be the impartial friend of all 
belligerents in the negotiations at the conclusion of the war. 
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If the President thinks he will be an acceptable mediator, 
says the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, he is wofully in error: 


“President Wilson is mightily mistaken if he imagines this 
sort of neutrality will be acknowledged and valued by the belliger- 
ents as fair play. It is impossible for Germany and her allies 
to esteem as a sign of self-control one-sided patronage by the 
eontinued toleration of a most extensive supply of arms, com- 
bined with humble endurance of all English oppression of heutral 
commerce. So far as Germany is concerned, President Wilson 
need not trouble about preparations for help after the war.” 


If the German note astonished Washington, our answer 
seems to have astonished Berlin in equal measure. The Tédge- 
lische Rundschau says: 


“America takes all possible trouble over the ammunition 
requirements of our enemies, ostensibly from a love of neutrality. 
She does not trouble about the possible food-requirements of 
Germany, this also presumably from a love of neutrality.” 


The Berlin Morgenpost is very bitter: 


“This answer sounds like a mockery of the German stand- 
point as presented by Count von Bernstorff, altho, of course, 
this is not Mr. Bryan’s intention. Nobody outside the White 
House believes that the delivery of arms and other supplies 
js not a violation of neutrality and that its prohibition would be 
unneutral. It remained for Mr. Bryan to proclaim with such 
eynical frankness that weapon-trading with only one belligerent 
constitutes real neutrality.” 


In Hamburg the tone of the press is as irate as it is in Berlin; 
thus, for example, the Hamburger Nachrichten writes: 
“Many of us who have had to look on at the behavior of the 


United States have banged our fists on the table. The anger 
in Europe is greater than folk over there can conceive. Our 




















COUNT ZEPPELIN’S LATEST TROPHIES. 
—Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette (London). 


Foreign Office has found the right language to use toward France, 
toward England, and now, ruthlessly, toward the United States.” 

In these words it indorses the picturesque phrasing which 
embellished the note that so astonished our State Department. 
It then proceeds to deal with our reply, and claims that we are 
frankly antagonistic to Germany and are actuated by no con- 
siderations beyond financial profit. 
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ZEPPELIN RAIDS OVER ENGLAND 


FTER A PERIOD of inactivity Germany’s fleet of Zeppe- 
A lins is again busy, and recently raids into England were 
made three days in succession. On the first day the 

north of England from Blythe to Tynemouth was visited and 
twenty-seven bombs were dropt at eight different towns. Next 
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WHERE THE “‘ ZEPPELINS”’ FLEW OVER ENGLAND. 


day Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk received attention, the invad- 
ing aircraft again dropping bombs to the number of thirty-nine. 
The final visit was in Kent, in the neighborhood of the great 
naval station at Chatham, but that objective was not reached, 
the Zeppelin departing for its base in Belgium after dropping four 
bombs at Sittingbourne and four at Faversham. The German 
press are satisfied with the results of these reconnaissances, and 
the German Admiralty, in an official statement published in the 
Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, says, in speaking of the first excursion: 


“The raid, above all, called attention to the fact that the 
mouth of the Tyne, so extraordinarily important for English 
trade, South Shields, and Neweastle, with its great works, dock- 
yards, and harbor, one of the first in England, are not safe from 
German bombs.” 


The Hamburger Nachrichten is pleased with the ‘‘reopening of 
the Zeppelin campaign,”’ and remarks: 


‘‘England must be made to feel that in war against the 
German Empire she can not sit back in luxurious comfort and 
watch the nations tear at one another’s throats. . . . She must 
be made to realize that she has brought down a hurricane upon 
her own head.” 


The English papers tell us that the loss of life occasioned by 
these three raids was one blackbird, and they point out that the 
total loss of life since the war began, due to invading Zeppelins, 
comprises, says the London Daily Mail, ‘‘this same blackbird 
and one unfortunate hen.” 

This ironic tone is found throughout the entire English 
press, and this extract from The Westminster Gazette is typical: 


“In telling the world the story of Wednesday’s raid the 
terman wireless report says that in Wallsend a bomb went 
through the roof of a house, broke through the ceiling, and 
‘caused slight injuries to the occupant, an old woman.’ This is, 
no doubt, a great and glorious achievement which will bring 
home to the ‘old woman’ what a blest thing Kultur really is, 
but the German wireless is silent as to the military advantage 
which is to be gained by this piece of woman-hurting. ...... 

“It is in reality a very lucky thing that the bombs all con- 
trived to miss their mark, and that the raiders did not even 
manage to bag a hospital. Another time it may be that we 
shall not be so fortunate. We recall the Punch picture in 
which the cockney sportsman at last succeeded in bringing down 
his bird. ‘They will fly into it sometimes, sir,’ was the classic 
comment of the gamekeeper. If the Germans throw enough 
bombs they may very likely destroy something more serious 
than a blackbird or a hen.” 
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SCIENCE -AND-~ INVENTION. 
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CLIMATE AND GENIUS 


States had been taken South just after birth and brought 

up as Southerners, would they have attained eminence in 
science? Prof. J. MeKeen Cattell thinks not. In an article 
on “Families of American Men of Science” in The Popular 
Science Monthly (New York, May) he gives evidence to show 
that ‘‘a boy born in Massachusetts or Connecticut has been 
fifty times as likely to become a scientific man as a boy born 
along the southeastern seaboard from Georgia to Louisiana’’— 
that is, if he stays put. The chance is due partly to heredity 
and partly to environment, but apparently climate has a good 
deal to do with it. Says Professor Cattell: 


} A HUNDRED leading scientific men of the Northern 


“Tt is evident that what a man can do depends on his con- 
genital equipment. How far what he does do depends on his 
environment and how far on his congenital equipment, or how 
far his congenital equipment depends on that of his parents and 
his family line of descent, we do not know. ...... 

“These great differences may properly be attributed in part 
to natural capacity and in part to opportunity. When it is 
asked how far the result is due to each of these factors, the 
question is in a sense ambiguous. It is like asking whether the 
extension of a spiral spring is due to the spring or to the force 
applied. Some springs can not be extended a foot by any force; 
no spring can be extended without force. The result depends 
on the relation between the constitution of the spring and the 
force applied. If the 174 babies born in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut who became leading scientific men had been ex- 
changed with babies born in the South, it seems probable that 
few or none of them would have become scientific men. It may 
also be the case that few or none of the babies from the South 
transplanted to New England would have become scientific 
men, but it is probably true that a nearly equal number of 
scientific men would have been reared in New England. It is 
certain that there would not have been 174 leading scientific 
men from the extreme Southern States and practically none from 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. ...... 

‘“*A Darwin born in China in 1809 could not have become a 
Darwin, nor could a Lincoln born here on the same day have 
become a Lincoln had there been no Civil War. If the two 
infants had been exchanged, there would have been no Darwin 
in America and no Lincoln in England. Darwin was a member 
of a distinguished family line possessing high natural ability 
and the advantages of opportunity and wealth. Lincoln had no 
parental inheritance of ability or wealth, but he, too, had innate 
capacity and the opportunity of circumstance. If no infants 
had been born with the peculiar natural constitutions of Darwin 
and Lincoln, men like them could not have been made by any 
social institutions, but none the less the work they did might have 
been accomplished by others, and perhaps their fame would have 
been allotted to others. ...... 

‘President A. Lawrence Lowell has remarked that we have a 
better chance of rearing eaglets from eagles’ eggs placed under 
a hen than from hen’s eggs placed in an eagle’s nest. But it is 
equally true that we have a better chance of raising tame eaglets 
in a chicken-coop than in an eyrie. The difference between a 
man uninterested in science and a scientific man is not that 
between a chicken and an eagle, but that between an untrained 
chicken and a trick cock. Some cockerels can be trained better 
than others, but there are innumerable cocxerels that might 
be trained and are not.”’ 


Somewhat similar ideas are advanced by Prof. Ellsworth 
Huntington, of Yale, in an article entitled ‘“‘Is Civilization 
Determined by Climate?” He notes that, even’ taking two 
persons with so different hereditary abilities as the average 


negro and the average white man, their positions may be remark- 
ably altered by climatic changes. He says: 


‘The negro goes North and is stimulated to energy and thrift; 
the white man goes South and degenerates. Social environ- 


ment doubtless has much to do with the matter, but equal 
importance apparently attaches to an actual change in the 
amount of climatic stimulus—a change which makes the negro 
competent and the white man incompetent. It seems to be a 
strictly physiological effect of climate, as we have seen in previous 
articles. 

“There are other cases where we can compare the negro and 
the Englishman more exactly than in the case just mentioned, 
Take South Africa, for example. 

‘Europeans have been there only for two or three generations 
in any large numbers. They have gone from the highly stimu- 
lating climate of western Europe to the moderately stimulating 
climate of South Africa. They find themselves face to face 
with the Zulus, and especially the Basutos, who within a few 
generations have come from the unstimulating regions nearer 
to the equator. To-day we find a critical situation. The 
Europeans are not holding their own. The blacks are slowly 
pushing them out. The Europeans are not in danger in Cape 
Colony, but farther north it is an open question what will 
become of them. The blacks not only work more cheaply than 
is possible for the whites, but also more industriously. The 
result is that to-day about 10 per cent. of the white European 
population is reckoned: as ‘poor whites’—a shiftless set of 
people, living from hand to mouth, untrustworthy, and a danger 
to the whole community. ...... : 

‘‘A more striking case than that of South Africa is found 
in the Bahamas. . . . From the beginning the Bahamas have 
always suffered from ‘hard luck.’ Part of the luck is due to 
isolation and part to natural disasters, but lack of energy on the 
part of the people appears to be a still more important factor. 
I have talked about it with scores of persons, both islanders of 
the more intelligent sort and Europeans who have lived there 
for a term of years. Almost without exception they say, ‘This 
climate is very beautiful and healthful, and we like it, but some- 
how we can’t work as you people do in the States. Even in 
Florida it is better than it is here. Don’t you believe it? Try 
living here a year or two, and you'll be as lazy as we are.’” 


Professor Huntington agrees with Professor Cattell in regard- 
ing the Southern States of the Union as climatically unfitted 
for the development of a high grade of ability. He recognizes 
only five centers of high civilization and climatic energy— 
Western Europe, the northeastern United States, Japan, our 
own Pacific coast, and southeastern Australia, including New 
Zealand. Climatic energy, he says, is not so much a matter 
of temperature, high or low, as it is of variety; and this variety 
is due especially to the passage of cyclonic disturbances in the 
atmosphere—that is, our ordinary areas of high and low pressure. 
In ancient times, the great centers of civilization in Mesopo- 
tamia, India, and China enjoyed, Professor Huntington thinks, 
similar variability, due to conditions favoring cyclonic move- 
ments, and their decline was synchronous with climatic altera- 
tions. He concludes: 


“Tf this actually happened, the climatic conditions in the 
places where civilization was highest must have been highly 
stimulatory.. Or rather, to put it in another way, under such 
circumstances the physical characteristics of the great countries 
of the past would have been such that high civilization would 
have been favored just as it is now favored in the five great 
centers of modern progress. We can not say positively that any 
such thing occurred. Yet all the lines of evidence seem to 
point to it. It seems at first almost impossible that so great a 
thing as civilization should be limited by so small a thing as 
changes in the air from day to day. Yet we all recognize that 
civilization is absolutely prohibited if the temperature stays 
permanently below freezing, for all life would be impossible. 
In spite of ourselves we are limited by nature on every side. 
Our only freedom consists in finding out exactly how we 
are limited and then in devising ways to overcome those 
limitations.”’ 
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THE TOOTH-BRUSH INDICTED 


UST WE UNLEARN all that our diligent parents and 
teachers once did their best to instil? If there ever 
was an implement generally acknowledged as indis- 

pensable to civilization, it was surely the tooth-brush. It has 
been to most of us almost a religious symbol of that personal 
deanliness which the old saw places next to godliness. And 
now, forsooth, we are told that it is not conformable to modern 
hygiene and sanitation! Its sins are both of omission and com- 
mission. It fails to remove impurities, and it serves as an 
efficient instrument to inoculate the teeth 
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same kind of agent, a brush of smaller size but exactly the same 
in principle, DoES HURT the soft tissues of the oral cavity. This 
tearing and rubbing on the gums of the teeth are done by a brush 
which is filthy with those very germs that we are so very anxious 
to rid the mouth of. Would the surgeon sanction the cleansing 
of an open wound with an infected brush which was covered 
with an antiseptic tooth-paste or powder? Are we oral surgeons, 
therefore, justified in teaching children and adults to use such 
an instrument on soft gums and teeth? Experiments were made 
which proved that the brush contains a quantity of germs com- 
parable with the number of germs found in sewage. Twelve 
sterile brushes were used in these experiments, applied once on the 
teeth, rinsed ten times in a tumbler of water, were left to stand 

for twelve hours, when all the bristles were 





and gums with disease. Thus it has served 


removed with sterile foreeps and the organ- 





as an instrument, not of personal hygiene, 
but of infection. In Oral Hygiene (Pitts- 
burg), Dr. Bernard Feldman, of Perth Am- 
hoy, N. J., thus writes of it: 


“Not only has the» public become ac- 
customed to look upon the brush as neces- 
sarv, but our teachers and the great army 
of ‘dentists are recommending its diligent, 
use. This teaching of school children and 
of adults how to use the brush properly 
constitutes what I consider ‘the menace of 
the tooth-brush’; because it has been proved 
tome that the brush is defeating the very 
purposes of our, oral-hygiene movement and 
that we are actually infecting the mouth 
instead of cleaning it by the use of the filthy, 
germ-ridden thing. Dr. Head called the at- 
tention of the profession to the dirty con- 
dition of the brush as it is used by the 
general public. Professor Miller proved 
that the brushing action of the bristles upon 
the surfaces of the teeth had a very injurious 
mechanical wasting effect near the necks of 
the teeth. Professor Hutchinson reported 
the conclusions which were reached in this 
matter by research workers, and his remarks 
are so emphatic that the matter can not be 
well ignored. The plain truth is that the 
brush is a dangerous instrument which is 
practically impossible to sterilize. It can 
not be boiled with impunity, and practically 











DR. BERNARD FELDMAN 


Who advises us to start right in 
taking care of our teeth by aban- 
doning the tooth-brush. 


isms counted in the usual way. In eight 
cases out of twelve the results were as 
quoted. One hates to think how filthy the 
brushes are that are used daily, especially 
by those people in whose mouths septic 
processes are taking place. No one that 
can look squarely at facts and that has the 
courage to stand by a proved principle can 
continue to use the brush nor advise its use 
for his clientele... .... 

‘‘Our research workers, of which we have 
far too few, have proved conclusively, to 
me, at least, that the tooth-brush is un- 
desirable and inefficient. It. has been shown 
that| pastes and powders and lotions are 
beneficial, whenever they do not discolor the 
teeth. Of what good is research work if the 
rank and file do not benefit by the findings? 
The conclusion which I have reached is 
that an able and unbiased board or com- 
mission of dentists should solve this problem 
for the dental profession, and give us a 
technique for cleaning the oral cavity that 
is REAL ORAL HYGIENE. This could then 
be taken up by the rank and file, and the 
doctrine spread broadcast. Until such a 
method is adopted, may I suggest that we 
go back to the old Japanese method of us- 
ing the clean forefinger to massage and clean 
the gums and outer surfaces of the teeth? 
It seems to be Nature’s own instrument 
that ‘just fits the bill.’ Instead of using 
salt and water as did the Japanese, we can 
use our modern lotions, to be followed by 











all agents, such as tricresol or formalin, 
render the bristles of the brush or the handle 
unfit for further use. To quote Professor Hutchinson: ‘Not 
only the public, but the dentists themselves, have little con- 
ception of the filthy state of the comparatively clean tooth- 
brush as used in every-day life.’ 

“But granting the impossible—i.e., that the brush with its 
bristles covered with a thin ribbon of tooth-paste or powder 
is sterile—why should we use it when it does not reach the inter- 
proximal spaces where it is most important that the bristles 
should reach? Tooth-decay starts in these spaces in the majority 
of cases. An efficient cleaning is probably never obtained by 
the brush. What is more probable is that many of the germs 
that are present on the bristles are deposited in these spaces. 
The silk floss does reach between the teeth and does clean out 
the food débris. It seems self-evident that the brush fails to 
do what it is supposed to do, so why use it when it does not do 
any good? 

“To cite an example which was given to me by a friend a 
few minutes before I gave an oral-hygiene talk to school chil- 
dren: the big brush that is used by the street-cleaners will clean 
the surfaces of the cobblestones in the gutter, but will glide 
over the cracks where most of the dirt is settled. This seems 
tome to be a splendid word-picture; and its worthy object was 
to illustrate how and why to use the tooth-brush to dislodge 
the food débris ‘between the cracks.’ 

_ “But why should we follow the example or pattern the clean- 
ing of teeth after the crude method of the cleaning of gutters 
having cobblestones? To cite other examples: a stiff brush with 
4 liberal amount of soap and water, vigorously applied, will 
clean the smooth surfaces of floors; the cloth of a person’s suit 
can be cleaned by the clothes-brush and one’s shoes can be 
Polished by a shoe-brush. Inert substances can not ery out 
that this rubbing Hurts. Dr. W. D. Miller proved that the 


the recognized efficient silk-floss or strips. 

: Mind you, this is my own idea; but I cite 
it only to create a discussion among dentists to obtain REAL 
ORAL PROPHYLAXIS. But let us start right by abandoning 
the filthy tooth-brush once for all.” 





HOW NOT TO RUN A FILTER-PLANT—It has been often 
said that an American failing is the serene confidence that 
everybody is competent to do everything. The special preva- 
lence of this fallacy among those who preside over our munici- 
palities is illustrated by the tale of how certain city fathers 
thought they could operate a filtration-plant without the aid 
of an expert, told by the editor of The Engineering Record (New 
York, April 24). Says he: 


‘‘The novel feature in this case is not that slow sand-filters 
were placed in the hands of an untrained operator and clogged 
up, but that a committee of the city council, headed by a nose 
and throat specialist, undertook to correct the trouble. It goes 
without saying that no sanitary engineer was called in to advise 
as to the best methods of procedure. This committee, seeing 
the clogged sand, apparently remembered the Biblical injunction, 
‘If thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out.’ Acting upon this 
precept, they dug out the old sand, cast it aside, and put in new 
material which had to be hauled from a. distance of several 
miles at considerable expense. At that time no one, apparently, 
realized that the dirty sand could have been washed and replaced 
at low cost. But the climax to the comedy occurred when 
some one suggested that the cost of hauling new sand could be 
reduced by dumping the material into the intake and allowing 
the water to carry it to the filters—through 35,000 feet of pipe, 
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including several inverted siphons. This plan was actually 
put into effect, but the committee is still waiting for the sand 
to make its appearance at the filters. No better example of 
misdirected zeal could be cited, for these councilmen were 
probably sincere in the belief that they were saving the city 
money by directing the work at the filters’ When engineering 
societies have had more time to spread the doctrine of sound 
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MEAT FROM THE CATALO 


S THE CATALDO to solve the meat-problem for us? Before 
I requiring our readers to answer this question, it may be 
well to explain to them exactly what a catalo is, When 
one’s train passes a station named Colneb, he knows he is op 
































WHEN THE SURGEON REALLY 








‘*GRASPS AT A SHADOW.” 
He can take out a bullet by this new method in less than a minute. 























technical advice in sanitary-engineering matters, instances of 
this sort will be more infrequent.” 





SHADOW SURGERY 


‘ik USE of the z-ray in surgery has now become well 
established, yet its use during the progress of the opera- 
tion itself is very recent. Just introduced on the 
European battle-fields, this newly devised ‘‘radioscopic surgery” 
enables the operator to extract bullets or shell-fragments, at the 
rate of one a minute, with the greatest safety and absence of 
injury. In the ordinary use of the x-ray a shadowgraph is 
taken of that part of the body containing the bullet, and ex- 
traction is made with its guidance, somewhat as a motorist 
may find his way about at night with the aid of a map. With 
the new technique, the bullet is extracted while the surgeon ob- 
serves its shadow, together with that of the surrounding bony 
structure, with the fluoroscope, even as the’ same motorist finds 
his way.in broad daylight. Says Jacques Boyer, who writes 
of the new method in La Nature (Paris, April 10): 


‘‘Sometimes radioscopy plays a direct part in the operation 
itself. We then have what is called ‘radioscopic surgery.’ 

‘‘Apparatus devised especially for this by Dr. Wullyamoz 
includes a table, a fluoroseope, and surgical instruments such as 
pincers, forceps, needles, and curettes—all having the peculiarity 
that they are bent at right angles. The radiologic table, which 
is mounted on rollers, carries, on a shelf below it, the coil, the 
interrupter, the bulb on its movable stand, the diaphragm, and 
other necessary elements in the production of z-rays. The 
surgeon, or his aid, Observes the images thrown by the bulb 
situated under the lower surface of the table, with the assistance 
of a fluoroscope fastened over his eyes. He then sees on the 
fluorescent screen the structural details of the organism, and in 
particular the bullet that he is looking for. He thus utilizes 
the 2z-rays during the operation, seeing the body as a trans- 
lucent substance. He can not, however, use surgical instru- 
ments of the usual form, since their shadows would mask, during 
the operation, that of the foreign body that he wishes to reach. 
So Dr. Wullyamoz has adopted the curious device of bending 
them at right angles. Thanks to this peculiarity, the operator 
directs his scalpel or forceps with precision. It is sufficient, 
after having centered the bulb and ascertained by two radio- 
scopic examinations at right angles, the exact position of the 
bullet, to place the patient in such an attitude that the shadow 
of the bullet or fragment of shell coincides with that of the end 
of his probe. Then he cuts the skin at the point so determined, 
places his foreeps in the incision, causes the shadow of its end 
to fall on that of the bullet, and thrusts it in vertically. When 
the forceps touches the foreign body he opens them and grasps 
it. Extraction is accomplished in this way with great rapidity 
and certainty, with a bullet of any kind whatever, in less than a 
minute and without injury to the surrounding tissues.” 








the Colorado-Nebraska hoyp. 
dary-line. Analogous conelu- 
sions follow observations at such 
stations as Moark, while th 
train leaves Missouri for 4p. 
kansas, or Monaho, where it 
crosses from Montana to Idaho, 
With a similar kind of elephan- 
tine playfulness to that thus dis. 
played by the retiring geniys 
who baptizes railroad stations, 
some biological relative of his 
has bestowed the name of “cat. 
alo” upon a hybrid of domestic 
cattle and the buffalo. This odd 


product of cross-breeding will thrive in arid country and yields 
excellent meat—so we are assured by Benton Borthwick, who 


writes of it in The Forecast (New York, May). 


substance: 


He says, in 


“The catalo and the mule would be first cousins if it were not 
that one belongs to the genus bos, while the other claims kin 


with the genus equus. 


The bond between them is that both 


spring from mesalliances, the catalo being the offspring of 


the buffalo and the gentle domestic cow. 


. . « The eatalo is s 


hardy that he can live on pastures which would be poor picking 
for a sheep, and his meat is equal to the best beef, to which 
has been superadded the tender luscious hump that made the 
wild buffalo so eagerly sought by the equally wild huntsmen 


of the plains. 


“Tt was the extreme desirability of this hump, combined with 
the value of his shaggy hide, that helped to bring about the 
practical extermination of the American bison, or buffalo. The 
Indians appreciated both, but they lived in peace and amity 
with the buffalo and left enough of them to insure an inexhausti- 
ble supply of meat and teppees for future years. The white man’s 
appreciation was equally keen—but, like the Indian, the buffalo 


was in his way. 


He wanted the plains for his ca tle to range 


over, and he did not approve of the cattle associating with 


the buffaloes. Therefore, the 
buffaloes were gradually ex- 
terminated until at the pres- 
ent time the only herds re- 
maining are those kept as 
zoological curiosities. 

‘*“The new species has real- 
ly been established, and there 
are now a sufficient number 
of cataloes to make it safe to 
prophesy that the new animal 
will play a leading part in 
the future food-supply of the 
nation. 

“The range is the natural 
habitat of the buffalo, and 
the catalo appears to inherit 
from its wild progenitors this 
love of the open. Turn the 
catalo loose in summer and 
winter; it fattens much more 
rapidly than domestic cattle 
would under the same cireum- 
stances, and its mortality- 
rate is much lower. The 

















THE SHADOW-SURGEON’S 
RIGHT-ANGLED FORCEPS. 


driving blizzard of North Dakota does not send a herd of catalo 
drifting before the storm—for the blood of the buffalo makes the 
hybrid turn and face the swirling snow. 

‘‘Again, because of the long adaptation of the buffalo to 
plains conditions, water is not as essential to the catalo as it !s 
to the cow. Nor is salt—which is so necessary to the cattle 
that the problem of salting them on the range has always beet 


a serious one for cattlemen to consider — at all indispensable 
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the catalo, which will show little or no desire for the salt 
“" ‘. being lapped up eagerly by the cows feeding close beside it. 
ia sther advantage of the hybrid is his immunity from 
diseases which have so scourged the cattle-herds. In Texas, 
he worst tick country in the whole United States, the catalo 
be grown and thriven, immune ‘from Texas fever and Texas 
plackleg, in the midst of cattle-herds which were dying from 
these dreadful diseases. In fact, nothing so far has seemed to 
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Illustrations hy courtesy of ‘‘ The Forecast,’’ New York. 
A TRUE CATALO CALF AND ITS MOTHER. 
Both have mixed blood in both lines of ancestry. 






















affect the health and disposition of the Texas catalo. He has 
grown and taken on weight in the dry, hot plains of summer, 
and the moisture-laden air and rain-soaked turf of the wet 
season have merely brought more food to his mouth as he 
placidly crops the grasses growing long and rank under the 
downpour. 

“These are some of the advantages which the catalo pos- 
sesses over his domestic ancestors. In other ways he shows 
that he is a distinct improvement on the buffalo. Preeminent 
among these is his peaceful disposition. . . . The catalo is no 
fighter. Even where there are big herds, the breeders report 
that a fight has never been known, for the animals are docile 
and easily broken and are by nature inclined to keep the peace. 

“The experiments by which breeders have finally produced 
the catalo are more interesting. They have succeeded after 
many years of fruitless effort, because the two men who were 
instrumental in discovering the secret of a successful cross 
are wealthy as well as scientific, and grudged neither money 
nor trouble when it came to the possibility of establishing a new 
breed of domestic animals.” 





































Unlike the mule, we are told, this hybrid is able to perpetuate 
its own species. So far as is known, no males have ever been 
born from the first cross, so that the second generation is either 
three-quarters or one-quarter buffalo, as the case may be. From 
these are produced the true catalo, which has both species on 
both sides. Writes Mr. Borthwick: 














“When the true ecatalo appears, it becomes a type which 
combines the characteristics of both lines of ancestry and is 
quite distinctive. It has a heavier coat than the domestic 
ammal, carries a larger hump and bigger hind quarters than the 
buffalo, and—which is all-important—cuts approximately one 
hundred and fifty pounds more of edible meat than the ordinary 
‘beef critter!’ 

“Knowing that the great secret of producing a larger quantity 
of meat lay in the hump of the buffalo, the first care of the 
breeders of the ecatalo was to transfer this hump to the back of 
the new hybrid animal. Instead of being a huge lump of fat, 
the hump of the catalo forms the upper cut of a rib-roast of 
beef. It is tender, clear meat of excellent flavor, scarcely 
distinguishable from that of the ordinary beef-animal. Cataloes 
which have been slaughtered for meat have produced upper cuts 
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nine inches deep.’ The great value of the catalo as a meat 
animal is that 70 per cent. of his weight can be sent to the 
table. Also, the meat is never tough, even when the animals 
are out on the range. 

‘* As it stands to-day the problem of the catalo is not one of 
the mechanics of breeding. That has all been done, and now it 
is simply a matter of selection. Therefore, the best of the hy- 
brid» are all being used for the purpose of propagating better 
animals, and the others are being used for meat. 

‘*Time alone is necessary to establish a race which will make 
productive vast areas that are good for little else. On these 
almost arid plains grazing is too thin and water too scarce to 
allow the better grade of beef-animals to exist, but the catalo, 
if left to itself, will thrive and gain weight. The range-animal 
of the past has been responsible for tough, fibrous meat—too 
often diseased. The range-animal of buffalo strain is hardy 
enough to resist disease and will produce clear-fibered meat that 
never gets tough. Before many years it is likely that the 
problem of our meat-supply will be solved by the blending of 
the American bison-blood with that of the beef-animal that for 
a century has formed the main food-dependence of the people 
of this continent.” 











CRIPPLED BRAINS—That ‘‘every feeble-minded person 
is a potential criminal’’ was asserted by Dr. I. Herman Branth, 
of New York, in the course of a discussion reported in The 


Nurse (April). Says this paper: 


‘‘He made the important point that, in general, ‘mental life 
is of far greater importance than physical life.’ This fact 
indicates the great importance of proper training for all types 
of children. Normal children need a normal training to get the 
best results. If badly trained they will lean more toward 
criminality than if well trained. ‘It is perhaps for this reason 
that very often criminals are cripples—and, as cripples, generally 
escape child-discipline to a degree.’ . .. This quotation .. . 
contains a most significant principle, not without force in every 
ease of illness or infirmity afflicting a child. Parents and 
nurses need to keep constantly in mind the absolute necessity 
of wholesome discipline for every child that needs care or waiting 
on. It is very easy to spoil a sick child, whatever the sickness 
may be, and it may take a lifetime of conflict to undo the injury 
inflicted in a few weeks or months by a doting parent or an 














DOES SHE SOLVE OUR BEEF-PROBLEM ? 
The daughter of a buffalo bull and an ordinary domestic cow. 











easy-going nurse. We need not cite cases to prove this fact; 
every one has met them. As Dr. Branth says, the child’s 
brain can be trained upward or downward. Why add a crippled 
brain to a crippled body, and make a combination that will 
be a curse to its owner as well as to all associates? Prudence, 
moderation, kindness, a sweet temper, and a head full of common 
sense are gifts to be cultivated and insisted upon in the sick- 
room as well as on the playground. And in later life they make 
such a difference!” 
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THE BLOW TO ARTS AND LETTERS 


F ALL THE ARTS the drama seems to be the greatest 

sufferer through the disaster overtaking the Lusitania. 

In the death of Charles Frohman, the theater of America 
and England loses a great international force. ‘‘He took 
America over to England and brought England back to us,”’ 
says David Belasco. ‘‘He was a restless 


regulated, speculative, and more or less vagabond occupation 
which paid when the money came in—not always then—and had 
no other resources. But Charles Frohman and the men who 
were associated with him put the profession for the first time 
on a business basis. No banker could have been prouder of his 
commercial honor than Charles Frohman.” 


There was no feeling in his life, con- 





foree, and let no season pass,”’ says The 





Telegraph (New York), ‘‘ without revealing 
to his publie new possibilities in theatrical 
production.’”” With Charles Klein, one of 
America’s foremost dramatic authors passes 
in the midst of his active labors. Mr. 
Justus Miles Forman had directed most of 
his endeavors to the realm of fiction, but 
the drama was beginning to claim his at- 
tention, and his trip with Mr. Frohman 
was taken in the interest of future pro- 
ductions. While the drama shares its loss 
with literature in Mr. Forman’s death, 
the latter alone counts Mr. Elbert Hub- 
bard among its votaries. 

A chapter in the history of the Ameri- 
can theater will be written in the career 
of Charles Frohman. He was almost ‘‘ the 
first of a type of theater managers which 
may be practically said to have disap- 
peared with him, or almost before him,” 
observes a writer in the New York Sun, 
‘since he had during the last few years 
lost many of the characteristics which had 
been distinguishing during earlier stages 
of his career.”” Particularizing: 
‘““The theatrical Napoleon ended with 
Charles Frohman, just as it had begun 
with him. Managers have realized that 
greater concentration of interest is more 
advantageous. Mr. Frohman, with such 
stage favorites as Maude Adams, Ethel 
Barrymore, Billie Burke, Blanche Bates, 
Marie Doro, Julia Sanderson, Ann Mur- 
dock, John Drew, William Gillette, Otis 
Skinner, Donald Brian, and Joseph Caw- 
thorne, and with his successful New York 
theaters, was in effect much more of a 
Napoleon than he was in some of his 
efforts to swing the far more extensive 
enterprises of former years. 

‘‘One season—and it was by no means 
his most active—he made _ twenty-five 
stage productions, employed 792 actors 











Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood. 
DEATH'S ADVENTURER. 
On the tilting deck 
Charles Frohman’s last known words were: 


**Why fear death? It is the most beautiful 
adventure that life gives us.” 


tinues this writer, so strong as his de 
votion to theatrical management for its 
own sake. Further: 


‘*He found few pleasures not associated 
with it. He never took a vacation which 
carried him far from the theater. When 
he was not seeing plays he was reading 
them or talking about them. For plays 
were always the necessity of his life. 
With stars to supply and theaters to fill 
he had to have the kind which would 
please the public. 

‘*He lost thousands of dollars in the 
Repertory Theater he founded in London 
merely in the hope that such an institu- 
tion would develop new playwrights. He 
was negotiating with actors or watching 
them from the back of a box or directing 
them at a rehearsal all the time. What 
he might earn out of this production or 
that never occurred to him particularly 
except as a means of continuing his en- 
terprises. Of his importance as a manager 
he thought constantly. But of what he 
might earn as a theater manager was some- 
thing to which he gave little attention.” 


Charles Klein was the author of many 
plays that have held the theater since his 
first production of ‘‘A Mile a Minute,” in 
1890. 





His fame has been associated with 


author of “The Auctioneer” and “The 
Music Master’’—plays known to prae- 
tically every theatergoer in the United 


States. His other activities have also 
been numerous, as the New York Times 
recounts: 


“In 1905, his play, ‘The Lion and the 
Mouse,’ was produced, and this was fol- 
lowed by ‘The Daughters of Men’ in 
1906, ‘The Step-Sister’ in 1907, and ‘The 
Third Degree’ in 1908. This play also 
became famous, as it was an exposé of the 
police methods in vogue in this city, which 


of the Lusitania 








and actresses during a period of from 

thirty to forty weeks and was liable for salaries amounting to 
more than $25,000 a week. Up to the close of the season three 
years ago he had produced more than 600 plays altogether. It 
may be roughly estimated that since that time he has produced 
here and in London at least sixty more, so there has been after 
all something Napoleonic in his career, even if its later years 
were less notable for the extent of his enterprises. 

““Much more than that Charles Frohman did for the pro- 
fession to which he was so much attached. He established 
its reputation for the highest business rectitude. Like all men 
who operate on such a scale, Mr. Frohman had his fat and his 
lean years. But it could never be said that he failed to meet 
every business responsibility in the most honorable way. The 
theatrical business when he entered it was a fly-by-night, un- 


at that time were under severe criticism. 

“A year later ‘The Next of Kin’ was 
produced, and in 1912 he adapted the ‘Ne’er Do Well.’ 
Mr. Klein is also the author of many librettos, among which 
are ‘The American Countess,’ ‘The Charlatan, ‘A Royal 
Rogue,’ ‘Mr. Pickwick,’ and ‘The Red Feather.’”’ 

Mr. Forman’s name figured only the other day as the author 
of a war-play called ‘‘The Hyphen,” produced with only moder- 
ate success at the Knickerbocker Theater. Mr. Frohman had 
great faith that the piece would win a favorable acceptance 
later. The Times announces that Mr. Forman had arranged to 
send to its columns war-letters from France. It thus surveys 
his life’s work: 


“As a traveler Mr. Forman has been energetic. He bas 
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journeyed extensively through Europe, Australia, New Zealand, 
and the South Pacifie Islands. Much of the material in his 
novels and stories was gathered on these travels. 

“Mr. Forman’s play, ‘The Hyphen,’ has been taken as an 
anti-German piece, or rather an attack on the German-Americans 
who have been active for the Fatherland. The author Ss sym- 
pathies for the Allies have long been known to his friends, and 
they were not surprized, therefore, when the play appeared. 
They were surprized, however, that Mr. 
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EMERGING LITERARY BELGIUM 


frontiers, but one of her compensations already may be 
counted in the extended knowledge her literature is 
gaining. Writers like Edmond Glesener had before only what 
might be called a parochial reputation; now he is being read in 
France, and forms the subject of a study 


B reser in great volume has been driven across her 





Forman should turn to playwriting, be- 
cause he had never before been associated 


by André Beaunier in the Revue des Deux 





with the stage, except indirectly when a 
dramatization of one of his novels, ‘The 
Garden of Lies,’ done by himself in col- 
laboration with Sydney Grundy, was pro- 
duced at St. James’s Theater in London 
in 1905. 

“The novel of this play was published 
in 1902, and if was followed in 1903 by 
‘Journey’s End.’ Mr. Forman’s ability for 
rapid output may be seen from this list of 
his chief publications: ‘Tommy Carteret,’ 


1905; ‘Buchanan’s Wife,’ 1906; ‘The 
Stumbling Block,’ 1907; ‘Jason,’ 1909; 


‘Bianea’s Daughter,’ 1910; ‘The Unknown 
Lady,’ 1911; ‘The Opening Door,’ 1913; 
‘Common Sense,’ 1914. In addition to 
these works, Mr. Forman has contributed 
frequently to Harper's, Collier's, McClure’s, 
and Windsor (London) magazines.” 


Mr. Elbert Hubbard has been one of the 
picturesque figures in American letters. 
He has been a free-lance in the field of 
sovial and economic comment and an in- 
novator in furniture and bookbinding — 
The 
Times reviews and estimates him in these 


the products of the Royeroft Shop. 


words: 


“The name of Elbert Hubbard for years 
has been identified with The Philistine, Little 
Journeys, Roycroft, and East Aurora, N. Y., 
where Mr. Hubbard has lived and from 
which place his many publications and the 
products of the Royeroft Shop have been 
distributed. 

“It was as the editor of The Philistine 
that ‘Fra Elbertus,’ as Mr. Hubbard styled 
himself, first attracted wide attention. In 
his earlier years he worked as a farmer, 
laborer, shepherd, and miner, and then he 
heeame in succession a printer, a newspaper 
reporter, and a dramatic critic, gradually, 
itwould seem, approaching the independent 
and unusual literary life in which he be- 
came popular. It was while he was travel- 
ing for a business house that he ‘dis- 
covered’ East Aurora, which is sixteen 
miles from Buffalo. He founded The 
Philistine there in 1894, and, meeting with 
suecess, opened the Royeroft Shop, for the 
printing of the little monthly. 

“While editing The Philistine, Mr. 





Teutonic tribe.” 
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ELBERT HUBBARD, 


Who wrote in the current Philistine: 
‘‘It speaks volumes for the patience and 
good nature of the German people that 
somebody has not reached for me with a 
snickersnee on account of my shooting 
paper pellets in the direction of the 


Mondes (Paris). He is accounted a dis- 
tinetly original force, but one finding a 
difficulty in adjusting his style to his 
wealth of material. In the Boston T'ran-. 
script Mr. Beaunier’s article is presented 
by Dr. I. Goldberg, who mingles comment 
with translation. We read: 


‘““Glesener has written in eighteen years 
an output which would not serve one of 
your professional ‘ best-seller’ artists in 
America for a year and a half. He seems 
to be groping for an art formula which he 
will surely, if slowly, attain. His work is 
the promise of a man whose word alone 
inspires surety of fulfilment. <A little ex- 
eerpt from his own work may serve best 
to illustrate the wide field which he finds 
in his self-imposed restrictions. 

‘‘A basket-maker takes it into his head 
to write songs—words and music. But 
where to find topies upon which to exer- 
cise his genius? The plight is solved in 
characteristic fashion. ‘Such stupidity!’ 
exclaims the basket-tnaker. ‘1 wraek my 
brains to find subjects; and for years the 
best of them was right under my very 
nose all the time: my trade! I never even 
thought of it!’ In just sach a mood did 
Goethe write: ‘See, the Good lies near at 
hand.’ 

“To Glesener the basket-maker, ‘since 
he sang according to his art, everybody 
understood him.’ This sincerity is one of 
the author’s strongest points. The bas- 
ket-maker sang his trade; Glesener sings 
his home: Liége.”’ 





‘Le Coeur de Frangois Rémy” is the 
title of the ‘“‘most attractive” of this 
writer’s novels. Its outline is this: 


‘“*Frangois is the well-brought-up son o: 
a carpenter. He leads a tranquil existence 
until, one day, the big world calls to him 
in the shape of a little girl. The latter 
is bohemian by nature and environment, 
and lives with her father and brother, a 
pair fit for the gallows. She herself is 
scorned by the villagers and has developed 
skill at evading the police. Rémy loves 
with all the ardor of youth. 

‘Then suddenly something happens— 
both to Rémy and the book, for the two 





Hubbard wrote essays, most of which 
have been published as Little Journeys 
to the homes of authors, musicians, artists, philosophers, ete. 

“Opinions of the excellence of the work furthered and fostered 
by Mr. Hubbard have differed, but there has been no question 
about its unusualness. Both in his treatment of subjects and 
the physical mediums through which he has presented what he 
las to say, Mr. Hubbard has been striking.” 


Another lost passenger of the Lusitania has figured prominently 
it the world of American letters. Mr. Herbert S. Stone was 


once editor and publisher of that suggestive little weekly, 
The Chap Book (Chicago), that flourished during the nineties. 
Also as a member of the publishing firm of Stone & Kim- 


ball his influence upon the field of artistic book-making was 
Cousiderable, 





undergo a change of character, and in 
neither case is the change sufficiently pre- 
pared for or analyzed. Rémy abandons the girl and becomes a 
vagabond. His entire past is renounced. Just why or how the 
change takes place we are left to guess. As the critic aptly puts 
it, there is a blank page between one chapter and the next, and 
lo, Frangois has undergone a vital transformation. 

‘In Rémy various writers have seen the symbol of the Walloon 
temperament—a nervous sensibility, delicate to the extreme 
among cultivated people, traces of which are not at all uncom- 
mon among country-folk; a penchant toward reverie, a kind of 
rude pantheistic communion with nature.” 


This book contains a picture of juvenile love notable for its 
reality. It is the childhood story of Marie and Frangois: 


‘*He has taken her home and she has slipt, tearing her skirt. 
Knowing her father to be a drunkard, Frangois sees visions of 
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terrible floggings for Marie. He waits outside and listens. He 
hears the sounds he feared. He picks up a snowball and is 
ready to crash it through the window in protest. But the 
sounds vanish. He pictures to himself Marie going up to her 
room; the storm is over. A few minutes later he is on his way 
home, and the snowball which was meant as a bomb of warning 
to a cruel parent finds an ignominious fate with a passing hack- 
man as target. What could be better, as a symbol of child- 
hood’s ephemeral passions and quickly forgotten griefs, than the 
very snowball which Frangois sent to so unspectacular an end? 

‘* Marie’s father takes her off to Russia. The childish mind of 
Frangois pictures that land in its popular bearish colors and 








CHARLES KLEIN, 


A Lusitania victim who, in ‘‘ The Music Master ” and ‘‘ The Auction- 
eer,’’ has furnished David Warfield with his chief vehicles for fame. 











suffers agonies at Marie’s probable fate. And yet, in a short 
time he has so completely forgotten his idol that he is reminded 
of her occasionally only by the picture of Cinderella in his 
books!” 


Another story shows Glesener to have ‘‘ adopted a new esthetic.” 
In Honoré he creates ‘‘a Don Juan who is prevented in his 
schemes by no ordinary scruples.’”” The Honoré kind of man 
he seems to despise as much as he likes Frangois: 


**A jolly fellow, voluptuous, ambitious, he will even marry 
an old widow so as to advance his social position. He will 
throw his rival into the water, then plunge in and rescue him 
for a hero’s medal. 

‘His self-assurance carries him through all; everything turns 


out in his favor. He becomes captain of the civic cuards ii 
eyes stray in the direction of the colonel’s wife. He is the 
very incarnation of an ignoble parvenu, delineated with wa, 


mon skill. This unconscionable rogue disdains 
worships power, even as others worship his own. 
conditions he is even the kind of man to whom 


all morality; he 
Under Certain 


a @ ity 
will afterward ‘point with pride.’ The entire book os a = 
ing satire. F 

““Glesener has as yet allied himself to no special doetrin 
or school; he has chosen no definite line to pursue, His " 
sources are those of a versatile talent, and his indecision shows 


every sign of developing into something more positive and 
definite. He is robust and pithy.” 

On the question of language Glesener, with the other Belgians 
comes in for the same treatment in high places that befalls most 


subsidiary users of the tongue of a dominant State: 


“The style is rather imperfect, often pretty, yet more often 
careless, encumbered with neologisms that fall with particular 
harshness upon the ear of a Frenchman. For Beaunier objecis 
strongly to the Belgians forming a French of their own; his 
protest is couched in terms all the more emphatic because of 
the decided tendency in all the young literature of contemporary 
Belgium to assume a separate language. Beaunier’s objections 
fall rather flat after his praise of Belgian patriotism. Perhaps 
he is doomed to disappointment. The Spanish of South America, 
for instance, is already ‘encumbered with neologisms’ against 
which the Academy across the ocean protests in vain; even 
of the Portuguese of Brazil. Belgium must be left to work out 
its own linguistic, as well as literary, destiny. And it may be 
that just those elements in Glesener which Beaunier finds most 
reprehensible will in the future be of most significance to Gles- 
ener’s countrymen.” 





BRIEUX READS THE RIDDLE OF FRANCE 


- \HE DISESTEEM, if not contempt, in which France 
as a decadent nation was held by some during the years 
before the war increased when the Germans made their 

menacing drive toward Paris in the earliest stages of the tragic 

game. Many unbiased observers foretold a repetition of the 
downfall in the seventies. Subsequent developments upset 
prediction, and the Republic and the nature of its people only 
became more enigmatic to the outsider. A reading of this 
national riddle is offered and expounded by a distinguished 
son of the country, Eugéne Brieux, the dramatist. As a literary 
envoy and advocate, it will be recalled that Mr. Brieux recently 
delivered certain lectures in the United States and Canada 
analyzing France’s status in the great conflict and the character 
of his people. The latter topic is of chief interest to American 
readers, in view of the native French authority who treats it; 
and the extracts here printed are taken from the Paris Temps, 
which publishes Mr. Brieux’s discourse in part. If France was 
traduced in the eyes of the world, says the dramatist, the blame 
is to be laid both at the doors of her enemies and of the French 
themselves. While it is natural that an enemy should have no 
good word for her, it was equally natural to the national temper- 
ament that the French should speak and write ill of one another. 

They would rather speak ill of themselves than not speak at all— 

and they did. But the grave reason for this intemperance of 

utterance, Mr. Brieux explains, lies in the bitter years of abject 
humiliation France had suffered since the taking of Alsace 

Lorraine. This blow to her pride plunged her into an excess 

of self-depreciation. Nevertheless she had done more than 

mope in the meanwhile, so that for all her internal animosities 
and entanglements she stood up a united nation when the call 

Came to abide by the terms of her alliance with Russia. That 

France will still be a nation of ‘‘ferment” after the war, Mr. 

Brieux believes and hopes. It is her destiny, because of the 

divers races of which she is composed and because of her gee 

graphical position. In his view the constant ‘‘agitation” of 

France has borne fruit in many wild and futile dreams, but also 

in many that have made possible “‘a happier humanity” to other 
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‘ds. His nations as well as France. Of his country’s dubious situa- SHALL WE LEARN RUSSIAN? 
le is the tion for some years before the outbreak of hostilities, Mr. 
neon. Brieux says: EMBERS OF THE ANTI-GERMAN LEAGUE in 
oa “France did doubt her strength, her dignity, her future. mage a _ will CO et the future 
mmunity She seemed to accept the decline of her importance in the world. study of German an — Russian as a substitute. 
@ strike And round about her a certain number of excellent minds resigned Russian may become a language issue even to nations who 
themselves to the fact that they could no longer admire her. remain neutral. The New York Globe observes: 
doctrine Yet they could not persuade themselves to cease loving her. ‘ f : ; : 
ho “Then gradually the world discovered that the statements Russian need not in the nature of things remain an undis- 
on shows of the enemies of France were lies and that the judgments covered domain. German has long been as commonly taught in 
tive and of the French on themselves were false—that France had been English-speaking countries as French, much more commonly 
ealumniated by her politicians and by her writers. The war 
f proke out, and the events of these days prove that what was 
Belgians, taken for the torpor or the agony of a people was merely slumber. 
‘alls most Indeed I shall be able to show you perhaps that it was not even 


slumber, but meditation. The astonished world now beholds 
France fully alive; and her foes learn to their cost that she is 









ore often forever young and strong, that her women are healthy and 
“on brave, and that her sons have not degenerated.” 

ar Objects : i 

own; his Nevertheless Mr. Brieux admits that France had been “suffer- 


ecause of 
emporary 
»bjections 

Perhaps 


ing from a grave ailment”’ ever since the disaster of 1870. The 
worst of these was the taking of Alsace-Lorraine. Indemnities 
can be paid and the money regained at home by toil and thrift. 


_ America, Insults can be endured, but the wound of such a wrong as this 
s” against does not heal with time. In Mr. Brieux’s belief there is hardly 
; @Ven so to be found in the history of the world many errors ‘greater 
t he than that committed by the victor in imposing such a humilia- 
inds most tion” on France. It fixt her in an attitude of defeat; and the 
e to Gles- shame and constraint she suffered during subsequent years 


caused her to lose some of her best qualities. We read then: 


“One of the most marked traits in the character of France 
is the demand for clearness and method, the wish to have 


RANCE everything explained. Reflecting on her woes, she fell from one 
h France excess into the other. Formerly she had been vain and proud 

h d of herself. When she found herself beaten, she thought it was 
the years because she had been deceived about her real worth and she 


1ade their 
the tragic 
on of the 


began to contemn herself and say ill of herself simply through 
need of being logical. Each political party blamed the other 
for the catastrophe. Hatred sundered the happy family of the 
nation. Every one refused to admit that he had deserved 


wai defeat, and held his brother responsible. 

sople only “Silence and inaction are not natural to the French, nor is 
ig of this humility. They would rather talk disparagingly of themselves 
tinguished than not talk at all. They did talk, and thus came into being 


a literary 
x recently 


that cruel literature which has done us more harm in the eyes 
of the world than even the defeat of 1870 itself.” 


d Canada Referring to the present conflict, Mr. Brieux goes on to explain 
_ character that France was not at all anxious to enter upon a war that 
American involved her very existence. But she was bound to keep the 


. treats it; 
ris Temps, 
‘rance was 
the blame 
he French 
d have no 


faith of her alliance with Russia. So when the die was cast 
everybody, from peasant to President, said: ‘‘France has given 
her word. She will keep it.’”’ The eyes of the world turned 
toward France, observes Mr. Brieux: 


“Then it was, perhaps, we gave the onlookers their greatest 













































_JUSTUS MILES FORMAN, 


A Lusitania victim who had but lately endeavored to add to his 
literary laurels fresh ones garnered in the theater. 





































surprize. Our foes had counted upon our internal difficulties, than Spanish or Italian, and yet, seventy years ago, when 


al temper- which were even an item in their calculations. Their mistake George Eliot brought out her translation of Strauss’s ‘Life of 
o acne iseasily understood. Brothers in a family may quarrel because ‘Christ,’ a thorough knowledge of German, we are told, was 
ce they do not agree about the way the house should be run, or hardly more usual in England than a thorough knowledge of 


Russian is to-day. Russian is spoken of as a desperately difficult 
language. So, on the continent of Europe, is English. There 
is a tradition that intelligent Russians are such good linguists 
because of the difficulty of their own tongue. And yet, English 
and Americans, with their difficult tongue, are notoriously bad 
linguists. French and Italians are, if possible, worse, and yet 
their languages, so far as a superficial, easy acquaintance is 


about the name-plate on the door. Yet when strangers invade 
the threshold, one must not be astonished to see them gather 
round their mother in protection. Socialists, radicals, monarch- 
ists, republicans are merely first names: French is the family- 
name to which all respond at the first call.” 


perance of 
s of abject 
of Alsace- 

an excess 


nore than Here Mr. Brieux anticipates the obvious question as to 


unimosities whether the French people will forget all their differences and concerned, are regarded as simple. | 

en the call @ live in complete accord after the war. He thinks not; but “Literature is less of an incentive to the study of language 

sia. That MAdicves that-« ti t in thei litical 3 fai than might at first be supposed. Ibsen, Bjérkman and Strind- 
Mr ; great improvement in their polltica’ ai'airs berg have not appreciably quickened the study of the Scandina- 

) will ensue and that his compatriots will understand better how ian tongues. . . . Russia has produced some of the world’s 


use of the 
of her geo- 


greatest novelists, but as long as they are approachable in good 
translations it is likely that only a few adventurous souls will so 
crave them in the original as to master Russian for their sake. 
If the study of Russian becomes a living issue, instead of a 
matter of academic speculation, commerce will probably be 
the deciding influence.” 


there can be disagreement without hate and argument without 
insult. He does not expect them, however, to become ‘‘calm 
tation” of  asstatues.” “By her geographical situation, and because of the 
1s, but also races that gave it being as a nation, France is destined to agita- 
y” to othe Mf tion, And agitation may be fruitful, while immobility never is.” 
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VOICE OF THE CLERGY ON THE “LUSITANIA” CASE 


TRONG RESTRAINT of feeling is evident in the pulpit 

utterances on the sudden dispatch of over a thousand 

souls into eternity by a German torpedo. No hasty 
action is advocated, but neither is any weak or halting policy 
advised. Possibly some of the clergy have counseled turning 
the other cheek, but if so we have not seen their words in print. 
The New York Times, collating the expressions used by New 
York clergymen, repeats, as current pulpit descriptions of 
the deed, ‘‘a crime against civilization,” ‘‘an act not to be 
condoned,” ‘‘not piracy, but organized murder,” ‘abhorrent 
even to the standards of bloody war.’”’ These and others of the 

















BUT WHY DID YOU KILL US? 
—Rollin Kirby in The World (New York). 


kind have mingled with the voices of the layman. From Rome 
comes a special dispatch reporting the Pope to have said that 
‘the eriminal sinking of the vessel was unworthy of a civilized 
Christiai. nation.’’ With all the expressions of horror go also 
the counsels of wisdom and moderation, leaving to the con- 
stituted powers the choice of ways for vindicating the national 
honor. From the Rev. John Haynes Holmes, of the Church of 
the Messiah, comes a reassertion of the necessity of peace: 
‘This is an hour for lamentation, but not for anger—an hour 
for grief, but not for madness. There is no more reason why we 
should go to war with Germany to-day than there was yesterday. 


.On the contrary, there is infinitely more reason why, in the face 


of this monstrous horror, we should reaffirm our love of peace 
and our faith in reason and good-will. 

‘‘ It-is the war-spirit which has done this thing. What shall it 
profit us to conjure up this spirit in our 6wn country and thus 
extend the range of violence? It is militarism which has com- 
mitted this crime. Why justify it by now applying ourselves 
to its decrees and methods? War settles nothing. It adds to 
horror, aggravates madness with madness, sanctifies the insane 
idea that the slaughter of a thousand men on shipboard can 
he met by the slaughter of unnumbered other thousands of 
men upon the fields of battle. Not thus is honor maintained 
and justice done. Now, if ever, is the time to show that America 
abhors the crime of war and sincerely believes in peace.” 


War is not the remedy proposed by the Rev. Dr. Leighton 
Parks, of St. Bartholomew’s, New York, but a sentence against 
Germany of exclusion from the family of nations; 


““Germany has committed an act which could not be con- 
doned, and her attitude is such that there is little likelihood of 
her admitting the wrong in what she has done. Rather, she 
would seek to justify it. In that event, what shall we do? 
Go to war? No, let our brother, Germany, be unto us as a 
heathen, one who has cut himself off from the congregation of 
Israel, and a publican, this Germany which has loved education 
and has given to us a literature of its own, its music, its scien. 
tifie achievements, its aspirations; this Germany which we had 
learned to admire and love. 

“Let us say to Germany, ‘You have placed yourself beyond 
the pale, and we can not for the time being have anything to do 
with you.’ Let us give to her accredited representatives in the 
diplomatic and consular service their passports. Let us recall 
our representatives from her Court and her cities. Yes, to this 
Germany, which has so deep a religious sentiment, let us say, 
for we are justified: ‘You have placed yourself outside of the 
bounds of Christianity. We are sorry, but you would not heed. 
You sought alone to be exempt from all the rules of humanity 
that civilization has dictated.’ Let us say that to Germany, but 
let us remember that Germany is our brother, for whom we pray.” 


In a further practical sense this view is repeated by the 
Rey. S. DeLancey Townsend, of All Angels’, New York: 





‘**T believe—and the unanimity, unparalleled unanimity, of the 
American press assures me that I am not alone—that the time 
has come when the people ought to demand that our Govern- 
ment should call for and secure the cooperation of all the nations 
yet neutral in establishing a concentrated power to secure and 
to enforce a return to the laws of civilization on the part of the 
nations at war. Such a concert of civilized Powers could refuse 
commercial, financial, or diplomatic relations with any Power 
which put itself beyond the pale of civilization, and that probably 
would be effective without firing a gun.” . 


The Rev. Dr. S. Edward Young, of the Bedford Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, finds the moment come ‘‘for outspoken pro- 
test against Germany’s conduct of the war by the multitude 
of preachers, publicists, and laymen who, complying with 
President Wilson’s request for neutrality, have kept. silence 
for over nine months, while Ambassador von Bernstorff, Dr. 
Dernburg, and a host of other German advocates violated the 
President’s express wish by carrying on a campaign against 
neutrality.’’ Further: 


‘*We now say to our sincerely respected German friends and 
German-American fellow citizens: ‘You have enjoyed here a 
thousand times more liberty of speech than either we or your- 
selves would be permitted in Germany. You have won over 
nobody. The conscience of the American nation is against your 
Prussian militarism and its incarnation of Nietzsche’s dictum, 
‘**Let every one who is strong seek to make himself dominant 
at the expense of the weak.’’’ 

‘Most of us thought our Government should have protested 
when Germany trampled Belgium, when she scattered deadly 
mines to drift upon the sea anywhere and everywhere, when she 
despoiled Louvain, when she sank the Frye and the Gulflighl. 
Now that Germany has defied this Government’s official notifica- 
tion and has carried piracy to the utmost limit in sinking the 
Lusitania, we are going to lift up our voices in denunciation 
and are ready to go further to stop these outrages against 
what we and practically everybody outside of Germany, Austria, 
and Turkey deem barbaric. 

‘America can not be silent or inactive after this. We are 
in an awful and dangerous crisis. One spark could set the land 
aflame. The wisest friends of Germany here will take care to 
uphold the hands of President Wilson and to cease calling for 
the impeachment of the Secretary of State for not forbidding 
Americans to sail on the Lusitania. Universal prayer is surely 
being offered for our calm, brave, God-fearing President, whose 
task is heavier than any man’s since Lincoln.” 


The Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts expresses his belief 
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that the people of Germany would not support such methods, 
German pastors in this country are found to justify the act of 
“sending to the bottom a boat which carried nearly half a 
million dollars’ worth of munitions of war.” Such are the words 
of the Rev. J. F. Keller, of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, of 
Cleveland, who adds: 


“These passengers were warned before they sailed. 
should the submarine have given them a second warning? 
War is war, and the passengers must take their chances just 
as do those men who go to the front to fight in Flanders.”’ 


Chicago dispatches indicate that ‘‘German clergymen gener- 
ally defended the sinking of the Lusitania.’’ An appeal was 
printed in the Chicago Presse on Saturday, signed by the Rev. 
Frederick Werhahn and the Rev. Wilhelm Breitenbach, calling 
upon German pastors, in the interest of ‘‘truth and justice” to 
call to the attention of their congregations the fact that ‘‘the 
German Government had been forced by England to the horrible 
step, and, according to international law, is not responsible 
for the loss of American life.” Somewhat more moderate are 
the words of the Rev. Dr. A. B. Moldenke, of St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, New York, one of the foremost German places of 
worship in this city: 


“Tf the United States were to go to war against Germany, 
either over the Lusitania incident or for other cause, and the 
cause were regarded by German-Americans as not just, even 
then Germans here would remain neutral. There is no fear 
that Germans resident here will be traitors to their adopted 
country. If the United States were to go to war against Ger- 
many with a just cause, German-Americans would go to war 
with their adopted country. Germans living here and enjoying 
the blessings of this country will not fight it. If they can not 
fight with it, they will be neutral. There.is no German any- 
where, | am persuaded, who does not regret the sinking of this 
ship and the loss of life it entailed. 

“The Germans who fired the torpedoes must have regretted 
the act. It was regarded as necessary by the course of Britain 
in trying to starve a whole nation of millions. No Germans in 
America but regret there were Americans on board, in spite 
of warnings. It has been said that the warnings given by 
Germany show the sinking of the ship to have been premeditated, 
and therefore worse. I say the warnings showed Germans to 
be solicitous that Americans be not endangered. 

“T do not hold the United States ought now to forbid the 
sending of war-materials to Britain. I regret that this Govern- 
ment does allow such materials to go there. I go no further. 
If Germany were able to transport munitions and land them in 
Germany the United States ought not to refuse her. I agree 
with Secretary Bryan that such order issued now would be to 
take sides with contending parties. The time to have for- 
bidden materials to the nations at war was at the beginning of 
the war. What is now to be done? That we may safely leave 
to Washington. The Germans trust President Wilson. What- 
ever he does Germans will respect, even if they do not agree 
with him. Above all, we must pray God for guidance of all.” 





A CHURCHLESS TOWNSHIP—Ten miles from New York 
is a small Jersey town—Carlstadt—which, says The Continent 
(Chicago), is “‘probably the only officially irreligious town in 
the United States.” Because— 


“The German revolutionists who founded it, disgusted with 
the State church in Germany, put into the charter a provision 
that no church should ever be permitted to exist within the 
original town-limits. That holds to-day, and is defeated in 
its purpose only because Carlstadt has overgrown its original 
limits, and has a good deal of suburb. Even yet, however, the 
community has only two preaching - places — First German 
Presbyterian Church and an English-speaking Baptist mission. 

“German Presbyterians did not wait, however, for the town 
to outgrow itself before they made a courageous pioneer effort 
for its evangelization. The Presbytery of Jersey City backed 
the movement for a church, and an imposing site was chosen 
close to the corporation border-line. On the same lot the present 
church stands to-day, now, by the growth of the town, happily 
brought into the very midst of the community.” 
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MORAL PROBLEM OF THE “ WAR-BABY” 


GRAVE MORAL PROBLEM confronts England in the 
A expected arrival of hundreds, if not thousands, of little 
strangers whose fathers are immortalized in British 

regard as heroes, yet whose status is not commonly recognized 
in the British social system. How shall they be treated? 


Why | / Here is a clash between patriotism and morals that has plunged 


Britain into a turmoil. To ostracize these children and their 
mothers is condemned by many as not only monstrous but 
uneconomic when England needs every son and daughter. 
Yet the stern British conscience can not overlook the omission 
of clerical or legal sanction. Not long ago Mr. Ronald MeNeill, 
a member of Parliament, informed the London Morning Post 
that all over England, in districts where troops had been quar- 
tered, a great number of these arrivals were in prospect—about 
2,000 in the region about one camp. Mr. MeNeill has since 
modified the statements originally made, and investigations 


























WILL HE ADOPT IT? 
—Rollin Kirby in The World (New York). 


almost at once started by the Manchester Guardian in such 
training-centers as Southport, Blackpool, Morecambe, and 
Lancaster failed to confirm his figures. Of course the very 
delicacy of the question made it diffieult to ascertain the real 
facts, but the social workefs interrogated refused to confirm 
the estimate. Nevertheless’ the press have been teeming with 
controversy on the subject of ‘‘war-babies,’’ and the moral 


' and legal as well as economic questions that they involve are 


squarely met. Mr. MeNeill pointed out that ‘‘the facts open 
up a prospect which, unhappy under any circumstances, will be 
nothing short of disastrous unless men of authority in Church 
and State resolve without delay to prepare for it and to handle 
it with all the wisdom, courage, and boldness they can com- 
mand.”’ He adds: 


‘“‘It is just such a problem as the British public is prone to 
hide away, and to say and think as little about as possible. 
But to ignore or conceal the truth would be moral cowardice 
of the deepest dye. To allow events to take their own course, 
without recognizing an imperative public duty toward the young 
unmarried mothers and their offspring would be a national crime. 

‘It is not as if we were merely faced with the problem of 
illegitimacy on an unexampled scale and in an acuter form 
than ever before. All the circumstances are unprecedented. 


Sacred as are human life and character at all times, the present 
wastage of the most vigorous of our manhood sets a stamp of 
exceptional value on the approaching increment of population. 
No effort should be spared to secure that these children come 
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into the world under healthy conditions, and are reared so as 
to be a credit, both morally and physically, to the country; and 
it is not less imperative that the mothers, both for the children’s 
sake and their own, should be saved from the degradation 
which too often follows a single lapse from virtue.” 


He speaks a further word for the future of the children them- 
selves, who ‘‘will form an appreciable proportion of the next 
generation of Englishmen,” and asks: 


‘* Are they, the offspring of the heroes of the Marne, of Ypres, 
of Neuve Chapelle, to carry through life the stigma of shame for 
‘irregular’ birth? Are they, who on eugenie principles should 
be the most virile of our race, to be handicapped from the start 
by impoverishment, both of physical constitution and of moral 
character, through the ignorance, prejudice, and injustice of 
their earliest environment? 

‘*A certain amount.of charitable amateur effort is being made 
to meet the needs of the case by ladies who have become aware 
of the facts. . . . What is wanted is for the religious leaders 
of the nation, in the first place, to come forward with an honest 
and courageous ‘pronouncement that under existing cirecum- 
stances the mothers of our soldiers’ children are to be treated 
with no seorn or dishonor, and that the infants themselves 
should receive a loyal and unshamed welcome.” 


Eugeniecally, the subject receives vigorous treatment :rom 
Dr. Barbara Tehaykovsky in The Daily News (London): 


‘*We are losing heavily on the battle-fields, and we are about 
to receive an abnormal number of new lives. Shall we, knowing 
the fact of their arrival into conditions that kill and maim, 
stand aside like the crew of a German submarine watching 
the death-struggle of their unfortunate victims? Shall we. lift 
no hand to save those who may fill the gaps in our nation’s loss? 

‘*Most babies are born healthy; and if the military doctors 
have done their duty to the troops under their care, these ‘ war- 
babies’ should be healthier than illegitimate children in general, 
just because their fathers have been living with a higher stand- 
ard of health and hygiene while under military discipline and 
medical control. Woman’s work, then, is clear—to secure to 
these ‘war-mothers,’ for the sake of their babies, what Sir 
George Newman calls the minimum requirements for healthy 
motherhood, 7.e., 

‘First, relief from heavy labor before and after childbirth. 

‘Secondly, adequate nourishment for mother, and therefore 
child. 

‘Thirdly, intelligent management of infancy. 

“Attempts are being made to ascertain the approximate 
number of prospective ‘war-mothers’ in order to deal with the 
emergency on national lines, and to press on the Government for 
legislation and on local authorities for the immediate establish- 
ment of — : 

‘*First, lying-in hospitals and midwifery assistance at home. 

‘‘Secondly, feeding-centers for expectant and nursing mothers. 

‘*Thirdly, schools for mothers. 

‘*Fourthly, extension of staff of health visitors in the local 
public-health departments.” 


A war-chaplain, Rev. C. P. Sanderson, presents the reverse 
side of the eugenie argument: 


“There is a danger that the next generation of Englishmen 
will be the children of the most selfish and timid portion of 
the community, and that they will not derive from their fathers 
that virility and public spirit without which no nation can 
remain free and independent. The men best fitted to be fathers 
are in the trenches or at sea. Those least likely to beget good 
citizens are here at home. This is an aspect not only of the 
problem now under discussion, but of the whole present situation, 
which deserves the most careful attention of our rulers in Church 
and State.” : 


The Poor Law Guardian is quoted by the London Times to 
the effect that ‘‘the number of children born (or to be born) 
out of wedlock as a result of the conditions suggested will be 
much smaller than is now imagined.’”’ Moreover— 


‘‘It also occurs to this paper that much of the agitation is due 
to the activity of amateur social reformers who, without previous 
knowledge or experience of social conditions, come up against 
those things for the first time. 

“There are real dangers in making any serious departure 
from the status quo. Primarily, it is obviously the business of 
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religious folk to tackle the problem. Let them get togethe 
and, having agreed upon their scheme, make terms with the 
State. The State will no doubt foot the bill, treating all alike 
and altho it may not be overcurious as to creed or the particular 
modes adopted in rearing the children, by reasonable super- 
vision it would insure that the arrangements for their physical 
and mental development proceeded along proper lines, and that 
each child was given a fair chance in life.” 


The Daily Chronicle is responsible for the statement that 
in view of the extremely controversial nature of the subject the 
Government is not prepared to introduce legislation in regard to 
illegitimacy at the present juncture. 
quoted as saying: 


The Bishop of Oxford is 


“The controversy indicates a very wide-spread laxity of 
sentiment and feeling with regard to sexual matters. I do 
not doubt in the least that of the two vices, intemperance and 
immorality, the latter is working incomparably greater havoe, 
There is also an extraordinary and almost universal laxity of 
the sanctity of the marriage vow.” 


A view that seems to escape those who have the problem 
to deal with as their own is uttered by the New York Times: 


“The State and Church, both in Germany and England, ad- 
vocated ‘war-marriages’ to the point just short of requiring 
them. The marriage ceremony was performed wholesale for 
nothing. Every girl who had a sweetheart or could get one 
was desired to marry him and then send him away to the war, 
The Church in England especially encouraged young women to 
become war-brides in order thereby to fulfil their duty to the 
race. But that was only to subordinate and degrade the ideal 
of marriage to a physical necessity—the necessity in the face 
of war to propagate the race at an abnormal rate. Neither the 
State nor popular emotion was interested in the happiness 
of those marriages. Only the physical consequences were con- 
sidered. That the effect of such public attitude was bound to 
relax the conventional restraints of sex morality everybody 
now can see. And yet the ‘war-baby,’ not covered by a moral 
sanction that had to be greatly strained to cover the ‘war- 
bride’ and ‘war-marriage,’ is a scandal. Even those who insist 
that the State shall adopt it speak of the necessity of forgiving 
its illegitimacy. ‘The strictest justice,’ one writes, ‘demands 
for the women complete forgiveness, sympathy, and assistance.’ 

‘““A woman who is about to present the State with a ‘war- 
baby,’ who in doing so risks her life to protect the race from the 
adverse eugenie effects of war, might be pardoned for asking by 
whom she needs to be forgiven and for what? She is in a posi- 
tion, indeed, to raise a most embarrassing issue. A woman 
can not give her life in battle, as a man does; she has another 
function, which is to replace life, and she who performs this 
function out of wedlock may make a greater sacrifice than one 
who has observed the forms.” 





MISSIONARY INTERNES IN INDIA—Mingling with the 
ordinary civilians of a camp of interned Germans in India are 
some seventy German Protestant missionaries, whose condition 
sis set forth by the Rev. Robert A. Hume in The Missionary 
Herald (Boston): 


‘Much is done for the comfort of the internes, who are allowed 
religious meetings, concerts, and entertainments of many kinds, 
libraries, and all kinds of sports. Two daily newspapers in 
English give the prisoners news of the outside world. The chief 
hardships arise from the fact that the various occupations of 
the men are, of course, interrupted and that they are separated 
from their families. In order to minimize this last trial, the 
American consul in Bombay asked the authorities and asked us 
missionaries if we could, for limited periods, entertain the wives 
of such Germans as might be able to afford visits to their hus- 
bands. If such privileges were to be made available to all, 
obviously the visits must be short, so as to enable many to have 
some part in the privilege. Accordingly, our Ahmednagar 
missionaries have agreed to entertain four ladies at a time for 
four days and to receive the nominal sum of sixty-six cents a day 
from each lady, as a paying guest, to cover absolute expenses. 
The commandant very courteously allows these wives to spend 
practically the whole day, from morning till 9.30 in the evening, 
with their husbands, whether paroled or non-paroled, in a good 
bungalow in camp for the four days of their visit.” 
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AURICE MAETERLINCK is the 
only Belgian writer generally known 
in America. But his compatriot, Emile 
Verhaeren, was long ago introduced to the 
discriminating by Arthur Symons's praise, 
and the work of this brilliant poet is grad- 
ually gaining the popularity it deserves. 

From the press of the John Lane Com- 
pany comes a book of Verhaeren’s poems, 
translated into English by Miss Alma 
Strettell. Verhaeren was in his youth 
known as a rather savage realist, but the 

m which we quote excellently shows the 
imagination, idealism, and pictorial splendor 
of his later work. 


THE GLORY OF THE HEAVENS 
By EMILE VERHAEREN 
(Translated by Alma Strettell) 


Shining in dim transparence, the whole of infinity 
lies 
Behind the veil that the finger of radiant winter 
weaves, 
And down on us falls the foliage of stars in 
glittering sheaves, 
From out the depths of the forest, the forest 
obscure of the skies. 


The winged sea with her shadowy floods as of 
dappled silk 
Speeds, ‘neath the golden fires, her pale im- 
mensity o'er; 
And diamond-rayed, the moonlight, shining 
along the shore, 
Bathes the brow of the headlands in radiance ‘as 
soft as milk. 
Yonder there flow, untwining and twining their 
loops anew, 
The mighty, silvery rivers, through the trans- 
lucent night; 
And a glint as of wondrous acids sparkles with 
magic light 
In the cup that the lake outstretches toward the 
mountains blue. 


Everywhere light seems breaking forth into flower 
and star, 
Whether on shore in stillness, or wavering on the 
deep. 
The islands are nests where silence inviolate 
doth sleep; 
An ardent nimbus hovers o’er yon horizons far. 


See, from Nadir to Zenith one aureole doth reach! 
Of yore the souls exalted by faith’s high 
mysteries 
Saw, in the domination of those star-clouded 
skies, 
Jehovah’s hand resplendent and heard His silent 
speech. 


But now the eyes that scan them no longer may 
there aspire 
To see some god self-banished—not so, but the 
intricate 
Tangle of marvelous problems, the messengers 
that wait 
On Measureless Force, and veil her, there on, her 
couch of fire. 


0 caldrons of life, where matter, adown the 
eternal day, 
Pours herself fruitful, seething through paths 
of scattering flame! 
0 flux of worlds and reflux to other worlds the 
same! 
Unending oscillation betwixt never and for ay! 


Tumults consumed in whirlpools of speed and 
sound and light— 
Violence we naught may reck of!—and yet 
there falls from thence 
The vast, unbroken silence, mysterious and 
intense, 
That makes the peace, the calmness, and beauty 
of the night! 








O spheres of flame and golden, always more far 
and high; 
Abyss to abyss still floating, onward from shade 
to shade! 
So far, so high, all reck’ning the wisdom of man 
has made, 
Before those giddy numbers must shrink in his 
hands and die! 


Shining in dim transparence, the whole of infinity 
lies 
Behind the veils that the finger of radiant 
winter weaves; 
And down on us falls the foliage of stars in 
glittering sheaves, 
From out the depths of the forest, the forest 
obscure of the skies. 


Of the many war-poems which have ap- 
peared during the past few weeks one (from 
“The Winnowing Fan,’’ Houghton Mifflin 
Company) is a stirring presentation of the 
mighty spiritual awakening to come to the 
world from thegreat tragedy of the war. 
The lines move with appropriate stateliness. 


STRANGE FRUIT 

By LAURENCE BINYON 
This year the grain is heavy-ripe; 
The apple shows a ruddier stripe; 
Never berries so profuse 
Blackened with so sweet a juice 
On brambly hedges, summer-dyed. 
The yellow leaves begin to glide; 
But Earth in careless lapful treasures 
Pledge of over-brimming measures, 
As if some rich unwonted zest 
Stirred prodigal within her breast. 
And now, while plenty’s left uncared, 
The fruit unplucked, the sickle spared, 
Where men go forth to waste and spill, 
Toiling to burn, destroy, and kill, 
Lo, also side by side with these 
Beast-hungers, ravening miseries, 
The heart of man has brought to birth 
Splendors richer than his earth. 
Now in the thunder-hour of fate 
Each one is kinder to his mate; 
The surly smile; the hard forbear; 
There’s help and hope for all to share; 
And sudden visions of good-will 
Transcending all the scope of ill 
Like a glory of rare weather 
Link us in common light together, 
A clearness of the cleansing sun, 
Where none’s alone and all are one; 
And touching each a priceless pain 
We find our own true hearts again. 
No more the easy masks deceive: 
We give, we dare, and we believe. 


A second poem (from the London Spec- 
tator) is the work of a poet whose delicate, 
whimsical studies of Irish life have fre- 
quently appeared in these columns. The 
poem is a beautifully wrought tribute to 
those men of peace who share the dangers, 
but too seldom the laurels, of the men of war. 


CHAPLAIN TO THE FORCES 
By W. M. LeETTs 


(‘I have once more to remark upon the devo- 
tion to duty, courage, and contempt of danger 
which has characterized the work of the Chaplains 
of the Army throughout this campaign.’’— Sir 
John French, in the Neuve Chapelle dispatch.]} 

Ambassador of Christ you go 

Up to the very gates of Hell, 

Through fog of powder, storm of shell, 

To speak your Master’s message: ‘‘ Lo, 

The Prince of Peace is with you still, 

His peace be with you, His good-will.” 

It is not small, your priesthood’s price, 

To be a man and yet stand by, 
To hold your life while others die, 









To bless, not share the sacrifice, 
To watch the strife and take no part— 
You with the fire at your heart. 


But yours, for our great Captain Christ 

To know the sweat of agony, 

The darkness of Gethsemane, 

In anguish for these souls unpriced. 
Vicegerent of God's pity you, 

A sword must pierce your own soul through. 
In the pale gleam of new-born day, 
Apart in some tree-shadowed place, 
Your altar but a packing-case, 

Rude as the shed where Mary lay, 
Your sanctuary the rain-drenched sod, 
You bring the kneeling soldier God. 


As sentinel you guard the gate 

’T wixt life and death, and unto death 
Speed the brave soul whose failing breath 
Shudders not at the grip of Fate, 

But answers, gallant to the end, 
“Christ is the Word—and I his friend.” 
Then God go with you, priest of God, 
For all is well and shall be well. 

What tho you tread the roads of Hell, 
Your Captain these same ways has trod. 
Above the anguish and the loss 

Still floats the ensign of His Cross. 


Can a poetic formula ever be outworn? 


Not if the formula be renewed by the 
magic of genuine art. 
is a theme as old: as poetry itself. Yet 
Miss Nicholl’s poem has a charm lacking 
in the most novel Imagiste experiment in 
rhythmies. 
and picturesque stanzas: 


Here, for example, 


The Forum prints these simple 


SANDS MacCREE 


By LovuIsE TOWNSEND NICHOLL 


As I came down from Scotland, 


I rode along the sea; 
I left my home in Scotland, 
Which was all the world to me. 
I left it when the heather 
Smoldered purple on the moor; 
When the heather’s flaming fingers clutched 
The tawny, close-clad moor. 
And as I came along the sea, 
I looked for a sight of Sands MacCree, 
The little crescent fishing-town 
That’s neighbor to the sea— 
For it seemed to me that Scotland ended there. 
The sea stretched out its blue and green 
To where the farthest boats were seen 
Sent out from Sands MacCree. 
The yellow sands were strewn with nets 
A-drying from the sea. 
The red roofs made a crescent 
In the cove of Sands MacCree. 
The wheat-fields came into my sight. 
They shut away the sea. 
It seemed the last of Scotland there 
In the cove of Sands MacCree. 


The English fields were trim and neat, 

And everywhere, and everywhere, were poppies in 
the wheat. 

The wheat-fields were as golden as the beach of 
Sands MacCree, 

And the poppies were far redder than its roofs. 


But the wheat-fields, all so golden glad, 
Had shut away my sea, 

And my home, which is in Scotland, 
Was shut away from me. 

The wheat-fields and the poppies 

Have shut away the sea, 

And have taken all the gold and red 
From the cove of Sands MacCree. 


I left it when the heather 
Smoldered purple on the moor; 

When the heather’s flaming fingers clutched 
The tawny, close-clad moor. 
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How th 
m Conklin 
py Fills Itself 


These sectional 
views show just what 
happens when you “@ 
use the famous 
“Crescent-Filler.”” 


When pressed with the | 
thumb (see small hand 
below) the ‘‘Crescent- 
Filler’’ compresses the 
elastic ink reservoir, 
completely deflating it. 

(See illustration at left.) 


SF one's 


When the pressure is 
removed from the 
“*Crescent-Filler’’ the 
reservoir expands natu- 

rally, sucking ink from 

the well until it is filled. 

(See illustration at right.) 






Self-Filling 
Fountain Pen 


NON-LEAKABLE 


Insist on seeing the inside of any self- 
filling pen oui you; see for yourself 
the Conklin’s simplicity in comparison 
with any other. Crescent and presser- 
bar are one piece. No springs or hinges. 
Nothing to break or get out of order. 


The ‘‘Crescent-Filler’’ is the one self- 
filling device tested by 16 years’ 
use and over a million users. 












Sold by Stationers, Jewelers, 

Druggists, on 30 days’ trial. 
50, $3, $4, $5 and 

up. Write for catalog. 


THE CONKLIN PEN MFG. CO. 
291 Conklin Bldg., Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


BOSTON WINNIPEG, CAN. 
DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
700-728 E & C Bldg. 579 Market St. 
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T° be had at every 
good place where 
accommodation is 
made for travellers. 


¢ Rock | 


“‘The World’s Best Table Water 





Preserves your 
health in every 
climate. 

From the famous 
White Rock Mineral 
Springs, Waukesha, Wis. 
Office, 100 Broadway, N.Y; 




















PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





“ TORPEDOED!” 


T IS with a sense of surprize that one 
looks over the survivors’ stories of the 
sinking of the Lusitania. In this catas- 
trophe, which was in many ways more 
tremendous and spectacular than the sink- 
ing of the Titanic, we naturally expect awe- 
inspiring statements of the last moments 
of the vessel’s existence. On the contrary, 
in nearly every survivor’s story occurs the 
phrase, or one similar: ‘‘There was not so 
much excitement as you would think, when 
the ship was going down.”’ 

But after all, it is not strange. Imagine 
yourself, after five days of safety and 
security on this most comfortable of ocean 
boats, with many new-made friends aboard, 
at last within sight of land. If ever you 
can be tranquil on the sea, this is the time. 
The ship is steadily steaming along, the 
day is gradually clearing from disquieting 
fog to reassuring sunlight and blue sky. 
You have just finished luncheon, and come 
up on deck to stroll casually about, with 
your bonbons or your cigar. You meet 
your new acquaintances, and the thought 
of the approaching parting leads naturally 
to quiet converse. Despite the fact that 
you are approaching a world at war, you 
yourself, for the moment, feel. wholly at 
peace with the world. Such was the frame 
of mind, we may suppose, of practically 
everybody aboard the Lusitania at 2 p.m. 
on that 7th of May. Fifteen minutes 
later—the cigar you had lighted had not 
yet been thrown away—the torpedo struck. 
Fifteen minutes more and only a strewage 
of struggling life and tossing débris on the 
uneasy surface of the ocean marked the 
scene of a great calamity. Man can not 
realize so much in so short a space of time. 
His senses are not attuned to take in so great 
a catastrophe without preparation. His 
mind is stunned temporarily, and, when it 
revives, memory is confused and largely 
colored by imagination. It is, therefore, 
extraordinary that all the stories of the 
wreck tally as well as they do. Among 
others, the New York Tribune prints the 
story of Robert Rankin, of Washington, 
one of those who really saw the boat 
struck. He says: 

There was a heavy fog early on Friday 
morning. I was awakened about seven 
o’clock by the blowing of the siren. The 
passengers all commented on it and said 
it was likely to attract a submarine if there 
were any in the neighborhood. 

About noon the ship turned northward 
from the course she had been holding, 
making a huge semicircle and _heeling 
well over to port. We had no information 
why this was done, but at the time we 


wondered if news of a submarine had been 
received. 

I was on deck on the starboard side aft 
about 2 p.m., talking with Mr. Bloomfield, 
of New York, and Mr. Deerberg, of Lon- 
don, when we saw what looked like a whale 














Youth’s 
Springtime 


—can be maintained well beyond the 
forties if one preserves the elasticity 
and bounce of health by proper living. 


The secret is simple—food plays a 
big part. 


Without question the condition of 
early “old age”—indicated by lack of 
physical and mental vigor —is often 
caused by a deficiency of some of the 
vital elements in the daily food—usually 
the mineral elements. 


These elements—potassium, iron, cal- 
cium, phosphorus, etc.,—abound plenti- 
fully in nature's food grains, but modern 
cookery denies them both as to quan- 
tity and right proportions for building 
and maintaining well-balanced bodies 
and brains. 


Recognizing the need for “complete” 
nourishment, an expert, some eighteen 
years ago, perfected a food containing 
all the rich nutriment of wheat and 
barley, including full-quantity, well-bal- 
anced mineral values, in true organic 
form. 


That food is 


Grape-Nuts 


—sold by grocers everywhere. 


This famous ready-to-eat food has 
won remarkable favor, and its success 
is based wholly upon long-continued 
use by thousands of thinking people. 


One can ward off premature old age 
and retain youthfulness by right living. 


“There’s a Reason’ 


for 


Grape-Nuts 
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or a porpoise rising about three-quarters of 
a mile to starboard. We all knew what it 
was, but no one named it. 

Pediat ely a white line, a train of 
bubbles, started away from the black 
object. No one spoke until it was about 
sixty yards away from the submarine, 
then Deerberg said, ‘‘It looks like a 
torpedo.” Bloomfield said, ‘‘My God! it 
js a torpeto!’ 

Tt came ee for the ship. It was 
obvious 1: couldn’t miss. It was aimed 
ahead of er and struck under the bridge. 
I saw it disappear. Practically I saw it 
strike, but as it disappeared we all hoped 
for the fraction of a second it would not 
Sut b the explosion came clear up through 
the upper deck, and pieces of the. wreckage 
fell clean aft of where we were standing. 
ww, ducked into the smoking-room for a 
tw seconds for shelter from the flying 
debris. 

There was no second torpedo, but the 
boilers exploded immediately. 'The pas- 
sengers all rushed at once to the high side 
of the deck—the port side. There was 
such a list to starboard that all boats 
on the port side swung right back inboard 
and could not be launched. Passengers 
who got down to starboard did the work 
of launching there. 

The first boat dropt clear of the ship with 
no one in it. One man jumped from the 
deck and the boat drifted away with that 
one man in it. Several other boats fol- 
lowed, and most of the people on that side 
got in them. 


So quickly did the ship sink that it was 
impossible to get life-preservers from. the 
lower-deck cabins, and therefore many 
were forced to leap into the sea without 
them. When the top deck was within a 
very few feet of the water, Mr. Rankin 
jumped, with the others. When the first 
excitement was over, he became immedi- 
ately conscious of the extreme coldness of 
the water. To many of the more deli- 
eately constituted this shock was sufficient 
to extinguish life, or at least so to benumb 
them as to render them helpless and make 
it impossible for them to be rescued in the 
near-by small boats, even when life-pre- 
servers kept them afloat. Mr. Rankin was 
more fortunate, however, for, as he tells us, 


After I had swum about eight or ten 
strokes a boat came by with twenty-five 
or thirty persons in it. A Welsh steward, 
one of the bravest men on the whole ship, 
was standing on the gunwale, and he 
dragged mein. In the same way he helped 
about thirty others. With our rudder 
gone we drifted out to sea, steering only 
with an oar. We were packed so closely 
that we could not use our oars to any 
effect. We drifted until 3.30, when we 
were picked up by a pilot-boat, I think 
the U-9. 

The pilot-boat gave us tea, and as we 
had three babies and eight or ten women 
they prepared hot milk for the babies. A 
Steamer signaled us and picked us up and 
brought us to Queenstown. 


Returning to the story of the scenes on 
the doomed liner, he says: 


Every one was frightened, but there was 
no panic. The second-class~ passengers 
swarmed over on to the first-cabin deck, 
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ORE and more, motorists are coming to 

demand the exhilaration of driving a car, 

which, day after day, is fairly ‘‘tugging’’ 
with power. 


And they. are fast learning that power is more 
than a matter of correct mechanical adjustment. 


If the fuel charge escapes down past the piston 
rings during the compression stroke, power plainly 
goes to waste. If, on the power stroke, the force 
of the expanding gases escapes past the piston rings, 
power again goes to waste. 


Piston clearances vary in different types of motor. 
You cannot secure full power unless you maintain 
a proper piston seal. This demands an oil whose 
body is suited to the piston clearance in your motor. 


Again : 


The average motor has some 1500 parts—most 
of them moving. Different types of lubricating 
systems are used to carry oil to these parts. 


Unless the oil you use is adapted to the feed 
system of your motor, incomplete lubrication of 
some parts must result. Friction follows. Power 
suffers. 


So a very important demand of full power is 
high-quality oil of correct body for your motor. 


At the right is shown our chart of Automobile 
Recommendations which for years has been the 
motorist’s standard guide to scientific lubrica- 
tion. Here you will find listed the correct oil 
for your car. 


If your car is not listed, a complete Chart will be 
sent on request. 


After you have cleaned out your motor and 
filled the crank case with the grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils specified for your car, you will discover 
what full power means. 


You will fze/ this power the moment you open 
the throttle. 


Try it on a familiar hill. 


If power is what you want, you should stop guess- 
ing about your lubricating oil and act on the scien- 
tific advice furnished in the Chart on this page. 


core 
Mobiloils 


A grade for each type of motor 


In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils fom your dealer, it is 
safest to purchase in original packages. Look for the red 
Gargoyle on the container. For information, kindly ad- 
dress any inquiry to our nearest office. 

The four grades of Gargoyle Mobiloils, for gasoline mo- 
tor lubrication, purified to remove free carbon, are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘A’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘B’’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘E”’ 
Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘“‘Arctic”’ 


For Electric Vehicles use Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘A”’ for motor 
and enclosed chains. For open chains and differential use 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “‘C.”’ 






VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N. N. ¥., U.S. A. 
Spocialicts in the manulactase of high-grade labslennts Sor every clase of machinery. 


New York 
Boston Chicago 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES: Detroit 








Correct Lubrication 
Explanation: In the Chart below, the letter opposite 
the car indicates th® grade of Gargoyle Mobiloils that 
should be used. For example, ‘‘A” means Gargoyle Mo- 
hiloil “*A’’. ‘‘Are’' means Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic’’. 
The recommendations cover all models of both pleasure 
and commercial vehicles unless otherwise noted 
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YOSEMITE VALLEY 








See America This Su 


With the famous Overland Six 
you can travel the whole American 
continent. 


You can tour out into the great 
far West; see the sunny South; go up 
into charming, quaint and quiet New 
England; visit all the prominent 
American watering places; in short, 
see everything you ever heard of and 
things of which you never have heard. 


This Six seats seven adults com- 
fortably. 

The 45 horsepower en bloc motor 
is a giant for work, yet economical. 

The soft, deep and durable uphol- 
stery is made of the best hair and the 


Catalogue on request. Please adare 
“Made in U. S. A.” 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMP! 
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tires, 35 x 414 inches, 
ise of 125 inches, and 

springs insure riding 
all conditions. 


Then there is the high tension 
magneto ignition. This means depend- 
ability at all times. 


Another decided advantage is the 
convenient electric control buttons 
on the steering column. 


Anyone in the family can drive 
this Six. 


Get your Overland Six now. 


$1475 


Seven passenger touring Full floating rear axle 
car 35 x 4% inch tires ; smooth 
125-inch wheel base tread in front; non-skid 
Electrically started in rear 
Electrically lighted 45 horsepower motor 
Color—Royal blue, ivory High tension magneto 
white striping Demountable rims 
One man top One extra rim 
Pockets in all doors High grade magnetic 
‘ain vision, ventilating speedometer 
type windshield, built in 


Other Models—$795 to $1600. All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 
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The First : “Built like 
Worm - Drive track 
yy Ton for 
Delivery economical 
service ” 

























WE HAVE further established our leadership 
by bringing out a light, fast, good-looking 
delivery car with truck steel frame, truck type 
spring suspension, proper combination of engine, 
transmission and worm-drive, so that merchants 
can stop expense of operating cars of over-capacity 
and use a car that will stand up under service that 
kills re-constructed pleasure cars. We are first 
again to further reduce up-keep cost by using as 
regular equipment on this car an 


Electric Starting and Lighting System 
We use the Dyneto Single-Unit System with Willard 
Storage Battery for simplicity and efficiency. We also 


equip motor with Atwater-Kent Unisparker. Other details 
of construction in this model are of interest. 





If this type is too small for your requirements, let 
us tell you about our 


Other Models: 34 Ton, 1 Ton, 1% Ton, 2 Ton 


You see them operating everywhere—quiet—efficient—economical. 
Manufacturers and merchants :—Let 
us help you solve your delivery problems. 

Radiator at Dash 





Catalog and full particulars on request 


LIPPARD-STEWART MOTOR CAR CO. 
221 West Utica Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago: Ropp Motor Co. Boston (Cambridge): A.W.Cox & Co. 
Cincinnati : yo CarCo. Pittsburg: Vulcan Motor Track and 


Co. 
ie, ae te Lewiston, ‘Me.: Wade & Dunton 
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(988! IRRIGATION) 


PORTABLE OOS 
OSCILLATOR /RRIGATOR 
WE LEAD the world on overhead Sprinkling J ‘ 


Irrigation, and have systems that will best 
meet every requirement. Send for revised edition 
of our free booklet ‘‘ Modern Irrigation ’’ that tells all about them. 


J.P. CAMPBELL, 11 Union Terminal Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Special Introductory Offers: Until August 1st only, will ship, poonaid 
one Turbo-Irrigator for irrigating circle 70 to 100 ft., with movable tripod 
stand and hose connection for large lawns, etc., for $10.00 (regular price 
$12.00); or our Automatic Sprinkler, with stand ‘for circle 50 ft., for $3.00 
(regular price § $5.00); or the two for $12.00. Terms cash, but money back 
if not satis! 
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and that helped to make the lack o? 


t life. 


preservers. The Lusitania listed to star- 
board and settled down on that sic; also 
by the head, and as I went over th. side 
and was dragged into a small boat it i. ked 
as tho its smokestack was going «., hit 
us. But then the ship straightened 4), and 
rolled back to port and sank ipidly, 


bow first. 

There was no suction. One by full 
of people on each side was overturned. 
Another was swamped, and the 


vits 
caught one. 

I think so much life was lost because the 
people rushed to the high side and sev med 
afraid to come down and jump into the 
water, where they might have been picke 


up. The officers were all cool and each on 

was at quarters. The stewards showed the 
greatest bravery, and one of them took in 
at least eight men and two women. 


Another survivor corroborates Mr. Ran- 
kin in saying that there was no panic. He 
heard Captain Turner’s last order, ‘‘ Hard 
aport!”” He, too, was pulled into the 
whirlpool of the sinking vessel, but felt no 
suction and had little difficulty in regain- 
ing the surface. He declares that the men 
all waited till there were no women in 
sight before they: went into the boats, and 


that there was a regular chorus of ‘‘ Women 
first! Women first!’”. A St. Louis man 
happens to recall the exact incidents of 
his own experience just at the time of the 
first shock. In his own words: 


I was in the smoking-room. We had 
been playing poker ever since the trip 
began, and some one had just ordered a 
round of beer. As we started to drink, 
one of the fellows said, ‘‘What would you 
do if a torpedo hit us?’ I said, ‘‘I am un- 
married, and I’d finish my beer.” 

Just then the torpedo struck and the 
others bolted, but I finished the beer and 
went over to the bar and called for another 
bottle and said to the bartender, ‘‘Let’s 
die game, anyway.”’ But he said, “‘ You 
go to hell,” and bolted, leaving me all 
alone with the bar. I had another drink, 
and just as I was finishing it the boat 
turned over. Something hit me, and I 
don’t know how I got out. When I woke 
up I was being hauled into a small boat. 


A curious story is told by another man, 
who had already faced death at the front. 
He is F. M. Lassetter, a Scotch officer, 
home on invalid leave. He says, according 
to the New York Press: 


Mother and I went down together. We 
eame up together, and the only floating 
thing we saw was the saloon grand piano 
floating with its legs up. I hoisted mother 
aboard and then scrambled up myself. 
The piano proved to be a most seaworthy 
craft and supported us until a trawler 
picked us up. 


There have been few stories told by the 
women on board. Too few lived to tell 
the tale, and among the rest many were 
too stricken, at the time of the disaster and 
afterward,-either to note what happened 
about them, or to tell of it. But the 
New York American furnishes one version, 
given by Mrs. Henry Adams, wife of a 
London merchant whose life was lost. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Adams were in the writing- 
room when the shock came, and her hus- 
band was absolutely sure that the vessel 
could not sink. However, 


We went down to the stateroom, got 
our life-belts and ran back to the top deck, 
preservers in hand. The ship was listing 
so that it was very difficult to walk. On 
two occasions while ascending the stairs 
my husband was struck and knocked 
down. On deck he wanted to stand and 
listen, but I kept in the lead and helped 
him climb the sloping deck and reach the 
rail on the higher side. 

Here we saw a boat ready to be lowered. 
Some one shouted, ‘‘Women first,” but I 
refused to get in, insisting on staying 
with my husband. He seemed dazed and 
almost unconscious. I put a life-preserver 
on him and then put on my own. 

In the meantime the captain had 
ordered the boats not to be lowered. A 
bo’sun, standing beside me on deck, said, 
“We're resting on the bottom. We can 
not sink.” This statement calmed most 
of those about us. 

My husband sat down on a collapsible 
boat. He seemed unable to stand. There 
we remained for several minutes, holding 
on to the rail in order to keep from sliding 
down the inclined deck. Suddenly I saw 
a great wave come over the bow, and 
instantly my husband and all of us were 
engulfed. 

As the ship sank I found I was being 
carried down under a life-boaf. 

It got pitch black. Then, suddenly, it 
became lighter. The dark blue turned-to 
light blue, and then I was in the sunshine— 
afloat, tho I could not swim. Finally, I 
caught hold of a piece of wood and held on. 

After a time a raft carrying twenty 
men and one woman floated by. I begged 
the men to help me aboard, but they did 
not want to, and it was only when the 
woman upbraided them that one of the 
men dragged me on the raft. 

There was something wrong with the 
raft, as it kept capsizing time and time 
again. Each time it was less buoyant, and 
almost every time it overturned one or 
more of the poor wretches would dis- 
appear. Finally, the other woman went 
down. 

I made use of my gymnastic knowledge, 
and as the raft turned I crawled hand 
over hand, always managing to stay on it. 
Finally, only six of us were left and then the 
raft sank from under us and we were left 
alone in the water. Altogether, it was 
three hours and a half before a torpedo- 
boat came. I saw it in the distance, but 
was so exhausted and numb with the cold 
by then that I lost consciousness and knew 
no more until I recovered aboard the 
torpedo-boat. 


Ogden H. Hammond, of New York, suc- 
ceeded in getting into a boat with his wife, 
and was apparently sure of a chance of 
escape. There were some thirty people in 


-the boat, as it swung above the water. 


But, as The Tribune quotes him, 


The man at the bow let the rope slip 
through his hands, while the man at the 
stern paid it out too slowly. The situa- 
tion was terrible. We were dropping 
perpendicularly when | caught the rope 
and tried to stop the boat from falling. 
My hands were torn to shreds, but the 

















Truck T 


Unless the 1915 Goodyear S-V 
Outwears Any Other 


Here is an offer which Truck users cannot afford to 


neglect. 





ires Free 


It will settle for you, without any risk, the 
entire Truck Tire question. 


For three months—April, May and June—this amaz- 
ing warrant goes with every S-V Truck Tire put on 


under these conditions: 








Every Penny Back 
Equip opposite wheels, at the same time, one with 
a Goodyear S-V, one with any other standard make 
tire of like rated size, bought in the open market. 
If the Goodyear S-V fails to cost less per mile 
than the other, we will return you its full purchase 
price, making the S-V free. é 








Mark that—no partial rebate, no mileage adjustment, 


no replacement. 


The tire that fails is free. 


Get this 


guarantee in writing when you buy the tires. 


Never Such a Warrant 


Never before has such a warrant 
been given on any class of tire. If 
widely accepted, it means with us a 
million-dollar stake. It is given with- 
out reservation against any tire in the 
field. It covers accidents as well as wear. 


Numerous makers claim to build 
tires as good as the Goodyear S-V. 
Let us stop arguing in 


types before arriving at this one. 
We built 74 models of this S-V type 
before we attained this perfection. © 
We give you in it, as compared with 
others, 20 per cent more available 
tread rubber. The shape ends bulg- 
ing, breaking or excessive grind. The 
compound minimizes friction. 
The tire can’t creep, 





print and in person. 
Let us compare them 
on opposite wheels. 
We have done that 
already, under every 


(Joop 





S-V Truck Tires 


as we press it onata 
minimum of 50,000 
pounds. It can’t sep- 
arate, for the tread, 
the backing and the 


AKRON, OHIO 








condition. Over 5,000 
S-V tires were tested out on trucks be- 
fore we made this offer. We know toa 
certainty the results you'll get, bar- 
ring accidents. 


We have worked for eight years on 
this Truck Tire problem. We built 29 


rim are welded 
into lasting union. 





Go to a Goodyear Distributor or 
ask our local branch where you can 
get this warrant on the latest S-V 
tire. Accept it while the offer lasts. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Desk 130, Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Goodyear Automobile Tires 
We Make Demountable, Block, Cushion, Pneumatic and Other Types of Truck Tires 
(2374) 
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Another Element 
of Paige 
Prestige ' 
‘‘The Standard of Value and Quality’’ 















’Real Economy 


ge economy in motor cars is vastly more 
than a mere matter of tire mileage and low 
gasoline consumption. 


Practically any car of light, “flimsy” construction 
will make a creditable showing as far as its tires and 
carburetion are concerned. But Repair Bills and De- 
preciation may tell quite a different story. And these— 
after all is said and done—are the items of upkeep which 
stamp your car as an Economy or an extravagant Luxury. 


If you have seen the new Paige Six “46,” you can 
readily understand why the item of Depreciation on this 
car is bound to bea smallone. This car is one year ahead 
of the field. It is refreshingly new in lines, design and 
equipment. It belongs to no “school” for it is rapidly 
establishing a school of its own—the School of 1916. 


“The year ahead car’—that’s what they call 
the Paige “Six.” And if you are really interested 
in economy, that is the car you will want to buy. 


_ Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co. 
\ 1202 McKinstry Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 





Try 
Opco CARBON REMOVER 


99 of every 100 autoists find ex- On approval 
traordinary merit in our product. 


Sent on free trial—then you too will gladly pay $1.00 
quick after proving our claims true. 


OPCO makes your engine Mr. Glenn Curtiss, famous 
clean as a whistle for only Aero Mfr.: “A single ap- 
5c to 12c acylinder. Takes plication loosened and re- 
but a few minutes; no fuss moved all carbon, cleaned 
or inconvenience—car the plugs... increased the 
ready at once. Harmless, power at once... .Send 10 
just pure oils. more cans.”’ 

Explains the a-b-c of Carbonization. 
Booklet FREE Get this valuable La “y nd 
, “Carbon—Cause and Care” of OPCO on approval—NOW. 
AMERICAN OIL PRODUCTS CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(New Engen) 248 Boylston Street, Boston.—(Pacific) 13 
¥; | S. Garfield Avenue, Alhambra, Cal.—(Mid-west) 635 Rialto 
& | Building, i.ansas City,or H. Channon & Coney Cllicens. 


Live Representatives Wanted 


Y Without sand- 
paper, gasoline wash or 
cement. Holds in hot weath- 
er when patching and vulcan- 
izing fail. Outfit consists of 
\f Wire spreader, screw rubber cutter, 
pliers and 8 Pat. Collapsible Plugs. 
(Guaranteed impossible to leak, and to \ 
double life of inner tubes.) In folding leath- 
er case to fit pocket, complete, $3.00 prepaid, 


and price refunded on demand. Booklet 
free. Agents wanted. 7 


C.D. BROMLEY, Spencerport, N. Y. 
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boat fell and all in it were thrown j 
water—a dense, struggling mass. 

I went down and down and 
thirty people on top of me. 
we never would come back to t} 
I must have been partly unconscious 
then, for I can only remember gettin 
almost to the surface and then sink 
back, and doing this three or four thai 
Finally, I was hauled into some boat, but ino 
one else from the boat that fell was ever 
seen again. 


nto the 


down, with 
I thought 
le surface, 


One Londoner had the rare experience of 
being a little outside of the mass of the 
passengers during the sinking, and 
gained a slightly different impression of 
the whole affair. He, too, saw the sub- 
marine periscope and the speeding tor- 
pede. A woman rushed up to him crying: 
“‘There’s a torpedo coming!” but her words 
were hardly uttered before the shock came. 
Tons of débris were blown up through the 
decks—a fireman who miraculously escaped 
declares that the two huge boilers he 
tended were prest flat, like paper cylinders 
—and the ship listed at once heavily to 
starboard. Perhaps because he had been 
a seafaring man, and so foresaw by in- 
tuition the probable course of events, this 
passenger, Oliver P. Barnard, did not join 
the rush to the staterooms, but mounted 
instead to the flying-deck and stood be- 
tween the funnels. He describes the hap- 
penings of the next few minutes: 


I could see them making an awful mess 
of getting the boats out. They were 
eutting and hacking at them. The first 
boat floated away empty. The next three 
were smashed. The Marconi main room 
was put out of commission by the first 
torpedo; then the wireless operator rushed 
to the emergency room, and just as he got 
the first reply to the ‘““‘S O S” the whole 
apparatus went out of action. 

The first torpedo hit amidship by the 
grand entrance to the saloon and rear of 
the bridge. A Marconi man rushed to me 
and offered me a chair, and said I had 
better take that, as it might be useful and 
better than nothing. 

When the Lusitania listed still more I 
slid off the flying-deck on to the boat-deck, 
and from there fell into a boat lying 
alongside. - 

As I got into the boat she was swept 
almost away by one of the funnels falling 
across her, and we only managed to push 
clear. I saw a minister’s wife sucked 
right down one of the funnels and shot 
out again, looking like a piece of burned 
coal. We managed to save her. 

I rowed for some time with a woman 
between my knees before discovering that 
she was dead. : ’ 

There was no great excitement, in the 
real sense of the word. Most of the 
women tried hard to keep cool, and, 
except for occasional screams of “Where 
is my husband?” ‘“ Where is my child?’ 
they acted bravely. I noticed more people 
going below than coming on deck after the 
explosion. 

The last person I spoke to before the 
vessel went down was Mrs. Mason, the 
young American daughter of William 
Lindsay, a manufacturer of Boston, who 
was on her honeymoon. She was asking 
for her husband. 
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Alfred Vanderbilt I saw standing out- 
side the grand entrance of the saloon, 
looking quite happy and perfectly com- 

sed. He was holding a jewel-case for a 
lady, for whom he was apparently waiting. 

| did not see Charles Frohman until I saw 
his body in a mortuary. His was the most 

aceful face among all those I saw there. 

Elbert Hubbard and his wife, I believe, 
went down in their eabin. 

About the last thing I saw happen on 
the boat was the chief Marconi operator 
taking a photograph when the vessel was 
listed to 45 degrees, but the pictures were 
spoiled by the water. We rowed around 
for three and a half hours before we were 
picked up. 

The first two boats from the port side 
were manned principally by officers. The 
slow speed gave the Germans an absolutely 
pointblank shot. They couldn’t miss. Only 
God’s fair weather and daylight brought 
us ashore. 





A CHINESE ROBIN HOOD 


HE whimsical outlaw of Sherwood 

Forest might have difficulty in recog- 
nizing his Chinese counterpart, and yet 
they have much in common. The phi- 
losophy of each is that, since the rich rob 
the poor, the poor must rob the rich. 
Neither, if the English Robin be cor- 
rectly pictured in legend, is without his 
sense of honor, and both are of a kindly 
and generous disposition. But Robin Hood 
is gone and leads his band on Lincoln 
Green no more, whereas the Chinese gentle- 
man-outlaw exists and thrives at the 
present time. In a pamphlet issued by the 
Christian College of Canton, China, this 
amiable brigand is described, and we are 
told how he comes into existence: 


China is a country of few industries, or, 
rather, certain parts of her territory are 
given over entirely to but one industry, so 
that if a stoppage occurs there is no 
resource for those who are dependent on 
that industry. Then, too, the supply of 
cultivable fields is limited. This land is 
owned to a great extent by men who never 
go near it. For the most part they have 
their homes in the cities and lease the 
fields to farmers, receiving a fixt annual 
rental regardless of whether or not that 
amount is realized by the man who works 
the land. Now it frequently happens 
that, owing to floods, drought, or other 
causes, the income from the crops is not 
enough to pay the rental. As the farmer 
is not willing to surrender his lease, he 
must resort to other measures for his 
living. In other words, he becomes a 
Robin Hood. He organizes his men and 
decides on a course of action that will 
replenish his purse. The band agree to 
certain rules and regulations. They so 
live until they have collected enough to 
pay off their indebtedness and return to the 
peaceful life of the farmer; only, however, 
‘o repeat the performance when necessity 
demands. These robber bands seldom 
harm a person. All they want is money 
to ease up the situation of living, and are 
not at all the bloodthirsty bandits oc- 
casionally depicted in the newspapers. 


The favorite game practised by these 
bands of informal extortioners is kidnap- 
ing. In our own country kidnaping is 

















AJAX 
TIRE 


High Mileage Contest 


For Employed Chauffeurs 


$5,000 


Important to Owners! 


HIS Third Annual Ajax 

. Tire Mileage Contest for 
Employed Drivers of cars, now 
in progress, is of great impor- 
tance to car owners. These tire 
mileage competitions were or- 
ganized by us two years ago to 
inspire drivers to take more care 
and better care of tires, and to 
demonstrate that conserving the 
owner s tire investment by guard- 
ing against abuse, misuse and 
neglect, makes for sre economy. 
The opportunity is ours, too, to 
reward chauffeurs who realize 
the highest mileage. 

You should urge your chauf- 
feur to enter this new contest. 
While getting the most mileage 
out of tires he is working for 
your interest. In arriving at an 
important mileage figure he is in 
line for an important cash prize 
to be awarded by us. 

In the second Ajax Mileage 
Contest, just closed, the winner 
obtained 21,985 miles from a 
single Ajax Tire on a Cadillac 
car. The capital prize winners 
averaged 16,509 miles per tire. 


Equip your car with Ajax Tires. 





In 208 Cash 
PRIZES 


Chauffeurs—Enter Now! 


VERY chauffeur should 
enter the Third Ajax Tire 

Mileage Contest for 208 cash 
prizes. The contest is limited to 
employed drivers only, who real- 
ize the greatest mileage beyond 
5,000 miles, between April Ist, 
1915, and March 31st, 1916. 
In event of ties, a prize the 
equivalent of that tied for will 
be awarded each tying contes- 
tant. The rules: governing the 
contest are simple. As many 
tires can be entered by one 
driver as desired. Only one 
tire entered by a driver, that 
which reaches the highest mile- 
age, is considered in the awards. 

The judges are Mr. Alfred 
Reeves, General Manager Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce; President R. A. 
Patteson, Tarrytown National 
Bank, and Mr. L. W. Scudder, 
Certified Public Accountant. 

Entry blanks may be obtained 
from Ajax dealers, oz may be 
had by addressing the company’s 
branches or home office. 

Enter now that you may reach 
high mileage winning figures! 


DF 


TIRES 


Guaranteed 


5000 Miles 


(in writing) 
‘*While others are claiming Quality 
we are guaranteeing it.”” 


AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER COMPANY, inc. 
1796-1798 Broadway, New York 


Branches in 18 Leading Cities 


Factories: Trenton, N. J. 
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Regal Motor Car Co. 
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When in doubt about YOUR car—when 
choosing seems so difficult and the merits 
of one make-after-another is over shad- 
owed by the features that don’t appeal to 
ig you—just remember there are THREE 
M4 REGALS supplying pretty nearly every 


No matter which one you select, it will 
\, have all those sturdy, enduring Regal 
| qualities which have been developed in 
\j our eight years of car-building. 


A LIGHT “FOUR” 106 inch wheelbase $ 650 
A STANDARD “FOUR” 
A“V" TYPE “EIGHT’....._..., 


ity—fully equipped, including electric lights 


demountable rims and one-man top. Send 
for literature and name of nearest dealer, 
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7250 Piquette Ave. 
DETROIT, MICH. 





















€ yy A Library of Joyous Reading—Birds, Animals, Min- @ 
aX) ? erals and Plants—written by our leading scientists gy 
> 4 —illustrated in natural colors—over 1,500 colo: a 
Wy specimens—648 full page color plates. John Bur- » 
bof © s) roughs says—**Astonishingly good."’ 
) Free— illustrated folder, describing 


. Nature Neighbors, and the famous Dodson 2 
book telling “‘How To Win Native Birds.”’ 
Write today. 
Joseph H. Dodson, 780 Seeurity Bidg., Chieago, Il. 
WANTED AN IDEA! 


Who can think of some simple thing to patent? Protect your 
ideas, they bring wealth. Write for ‘“‘Needed Inventions” 
and “‘How to Get Your Patent."" RANDOLPH & CO., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 
















Positively the cheapest and strongest ligh 

Used in every country on the globe. Makes and 

burns its own gas. Castsno shadows, Clean and 

odorless. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to 

2000 Candle Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write 

catalog, AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 


92E. Sth St., Canton, O, 








White for List of Inventions 
Wanted. $1,000,000 in 


WANTED IDEA 
prizes offered for inventions. 


Our four books sent free. Patents secured or feereturned. 
VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D.C. 











Enjoy this Record Cabinet 
while Paying for it 


i pee practical cabinet 
enables you to locate and 
return any record instantly. 
Indexed containers 
keep records separate 
and free from dust and 
prevent scratching. 


TINDALE 


Record Cabinets 
‘ are made in many attractive styles and 
finishes for record libraries of all sizes, also for 
!/ sheet music and player rolls. 
‘| Send at once for illustrated Catalog 240 and full 
information about our Easy Payment Plan. 
















TINDALE CABINET COMPANY, 1 W. 34th St., New York 





considered one of the vilest crimes, but in 
China it is otherwise. I[t is well known 
that not the slightest harm will come to the 
person abducted, and it is all Polite 
comedy, carried out with much amusing by- 
play and ceremony, especially, as in the po 
recited in the pamphlet, when there js 
difficulty in coming to a decision as to the 
terms of the ransom. Every one knows 
who the kidnaper is, and where he is, and 
no one worries. The kidnaper has you 
by the hair, but he does not pull. You 
accede to his demands, and he looses his 
grip, and you part amicably, after he has 
demonstrated in the most peaceable way 
that he is your neighbor and that he must ru 
helped when he is in trouble, even tho you 
have not as yet been able to see it that way, 
What would happen in the ease of a vietim 
who refused to accede to the kidnaper’s de- 
mands is not disclosed. Possibly no such 
case has occurred. In China, it is not done. 
This is the story which the writer tells: 


During the Christmas vacation, the 
principal of the Canton Christian College 
Grammar School went with his wife and 
children back to his home village to attend 
a wedding. They arrived there safely, 
enjoyed the festivities, and then prepared 
to return to Canton. When the family 
were ready to start home the father 
decided to remain over for a few days and 
send the grandfather and aunt back with 
the mother and children. 

While they were still in the village it was 
noised about the Mr. Chan, the principal, 
was a very wealthy and influential person, 
Thereupon the head of a gang of the afore- 
said robbers laid a plan to kidnap the 
eldest child, a lad of about ten years, and 
hold him for ransom, a proceeding that 
has almost become a custom, to judge from 
the number of such eases brought to our 
notice. When the family party was about 
six miles from the village, on their way 
back to Canton, they were met by four 
men in a small boat. Nearly all traveling 
done in South China is by boat. These 
four men leveled their guns at the passage- 
boat pilot and ordered him to turn his 
boat toward shore, pointing to where 
could be plainly seen ten other robbers 
with guns trained on the passage-boat. 
The passage-boat men evidently were in 
the secret, for they made no resistance, but 
steered at once for the place, where the 
entire boat-load was landed ‘* willy-nilly.” 

The chief robber then stept forth and 
took the little boy away from the family. 
Every one seemed to give a tacit consent 
to the proceeding, knowing full well that no 
harm would befall any one. The robber 
was very gentle with the boy and treated 
him as if he were his own son. As the 
evening was rather chilly, he took off his 
own coat and wrapt it around the boy, 
carrying him over the rough places. The 
passage-boat went back to the village, and 
the family returned with it to the father, 
bearing the news. The father at once cast 
about to find the robbers’ middleman. 


In due time the go-between appeared. 
Owing to the exaggerated reports of Mr. 
Chan’s wealth, $10,000 was demanded. 
This meant much bargaining—the China- 
man's chiefest joy. There was no hurry, for— 


In the meantime the family were all at 
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the old home in the village, while the boy 
was being moved about from place to 
place by the robber band, so that their 
exact position could not be located. until a 
sum had been agreed upon. During this 
going about the boy wore old clothes and 
gsed as the son of one of the robbers. 
If they happened to have a rough or 
uncomfortable: piece of road to travel, one 
of the robbers always carried the boy. 
While the people of these villages were well 
aware of what was going on, still they would 
not offer to do anything, knowing that it 
must all be settled through the efforts 
of the middlemen. There was much delay 
in the terms, owing to the fact that the 
report had gone forth concerning the 
father’s wealth. Because of these many 
delays, the boy was with the robbers about 
five or six weeks. During this time they 
visited many villages. Once they went a 
long way in a small boat and landed near 
the foot of a very high hill. They stayed 
ten days in this village, and during this 
time the boy had for his playmates two 
other boys about his own size and age 
who were also being held for ransom. The 
children while there all lived together 
with some kind old women and were very 
happy. It was generally known through- 
out the village why the boys were there. 
Many letters passed between the robbers 
and the middlemen. Once the chief 
robber, who seemed to have taken a great 
fancy for little Chan, called the boy to 
him, took him upon his lap, and read to 
him a letter he had that day received from 
the boy’s father. In it the father pro- 
tested against the extortionate amount 
demanded from him, saying that he was 
not a rich man, but a very poor man with 
many people dependent upon him. The 
little boy sobbed and cried during the 
reading of the letter, and the robber tried 
to console the little fellow. He asked him 
many questions about his home and told 
him that he must always be a good boy and 
obey his father. Then he wrote his own 
name on a piece of paper and gave it to the 
boy, saying that he wanted to receive a 
letter from him telling of his school. In 
giving the account, the boy spoke with 
great feeling about the robber’s kindness to 
him in many ways. In fact, the boy now 
recalls with evident pleasure the time he 
spent with the robbers. As the child’s 
clothes had beeome soiled with travel, the 
chief robber gave him fifteen dollars to buy 
a fine silk coat. There was only one time 
when the robbers were quarrelsome, but 
even then they took care to see that the 
boy was not in fear of them. 

Finally, the price was agreed upon and 
the time and place set for the payment. 
The transaction took place in an old ram- 
shackle house about noon. The robbers 
and the boy were in an attic room over 
the one where the money was being paid, 
and they were all peering down through 
cracks in the floor on the scene below. 
The sum finally agreed upon was six 
hundred and fifty dollars, a great come- 
down from the ten thousand first asked. 
Both the father and aunt talked several 
umes with the middlemen, some of whom 
had been classmates of the father in the 
village school when they were boys, so 
‘ommon is the middleman business in 
China, The money was paid over to the 
iniddlemen by the aunt, who then received 
the boy, and they were all soon on the way 
\o the home of the grandfather, where they 
save thanks for their reunion. 


ODGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CAR 


The owner’s pride in this car 
is abundantly justified by the 
grace and symmetry of its lines 


The body, finished in ebony black, 
with its pure streamline from ton- 
neau to radiator—the oval moulded 
fenders — the graceful cowl and 
shapely hood—the enameled instru- 
ment board, completely equipped 
with gauges, starting and lighting 
switches, speedometer, etc.—are all 
distinctive features. 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


The price of the car complete is $785 
(f. o. b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1100 (add freight from Detroit) 


Dooce BrRoTHERS, DETROIT 
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with THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


If you import, export, ship coastwise or on inland waters; or by freight, express, parcel 
post or any class of mail, we have an attractive policy to offer that meets your specific 
requirements. 


The protection is broad, the cost moderate, and you get the benefit of our 122 years 
experience. Even if you already have protection, it is good business judgment to let us submit guess 
quotations. It places you under no obligation whatever, A request will instantly bring you full particulars. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA, iii 


Writers of insurance covering: fire, rent, tornado, automobile, motor boat, marine, tourist, parcel post, etc. 
Insist on a policy in the North America! Founded 1792. 
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BUDA motor drives 


Whether you allow yourself time a-plenty, or, in 
a tight pinch, must ‘“‘make it” in a hurry, 


To have a good motor is to be able to forget it. 
Will you meet that appointment or catch that 
train? No doubt disturbs you if you drive a BUDA 
MOTOR. Our thirty-four years of striving for the 
best are behind your peace of mind. . 


Say, ‘‘“Has it a BUDA MOTOR?” 
to the salesman when you buy your 


car (or truck). 


TWICE AS MANY BUDAS THIS YEAR AS 
LAST proves that our most telling advertisement is the 
satisfaction of the user. In April, 1915, we sold TWO 
AND ONE-HALF TIMES as many Buda Motors to 
twice as many car and truck builders as in April, 1914. 








DYNAMO and ELECTRIC 
MOTOR BUILDING 


A valuable handbook for the builder or user of elec- 
trical machinery. Explains how dynamos and mo- 
tors work, and gives illustrated details of their construc- 
tion—with special treatment of the processes involved in 
winding the magnets and armatures. 145 illustrations and 
di “Cloth, d d cover. soc net, by mail s4c. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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.. 7a patent thumb-notch index 
which guides your finger INSTANTLY 
to the very Play, Sonnet or Poem desired. 
1094 pages; 64 full- illustrations;type 
clear and not small; substantially bound 
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Don’t Go Rowing 
Go FERROWING 


For Fun and Health 


The Ferro gives pleasure and profit 
all summer, at little cost and no 
trouble. Easy to carry, is quickly 
attached to any rowboat or canoe, 
gives 2 to 10 miles speed per hour. 

Powerful, dependable, a child can run it, 
yet all the grown-ups enjoy it. Send for 
complete information about the Ferro and its 
special features. If you don’t find dealer, 
write us direct for motor. Some good terri- 
tory still open for men who can qualify as 
Ferro agents. Write at once, giving refer- 
ences. 


$85 with Bosch Reversible Waterproof Mag- 
neto. $65 with Waterproof Battery Ignition. 


The Ferro Machine & FoundryCo. 
541 Hubbard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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IN THE SUBMARINE OFF KINSALE 


ba a: of the earlier German submarine 

attacks were afterward described at 
length in the press. The one by Captain 
Weddigen, of the U-9, who was responsi- 
ble for the Cressy-Aboukir-Hogue trio, ig the 
best known. The creating of a new verb, 
‘*weddigen,”’ has been discust in Germany, 
It means “to sink a vessel by torpedo, with 
unfailing accuracy.” Whether we shall 
ever have the authentic story of “ Dag 


Weddigen der Lusitania” is doubtful; 
but meanwhile we have the nearest’ possi. 
ble substitute. Tho the man behind the 


torpedo-tube at Kinsale may never tell the 
tale publicly, we can pretty well estimate 
his side of the story from the story told 
by an American submarine officer to the 
New York Evening Post. On the deck of 
his craft, in the naval review in the Hudson 
River, this undersea expert, without at- 
tempting to give expression to his view of 
the humanity of the sinking of the Lusitania 
or to comment upon it in any way, outlines 
graphically the case for the submarine 
that is acting under orders and obeying 
them to the letter. The American officer’s 
remarks on this point are enlightening: 


You will understand that life on a sub- 
marine is not especially pleasant or com- 
fortable at any time; not even when you 
ean flock around your parent ship at night, 
receiving fresh supplies and a chance to 
stretch your legs on her deck. Away from 
your base, alone; with fresh meat ex- 
hausted the first day; with the necessity 
of remaining submerged practically all the 
time, one may imagine that a submarine 
crew, in time of war, with every human 
perspective altered, deteriorates for the 
time being both mentally and physically. 

So with the Germans. They were under 
orders to sink, above all things, the 
Lusitania. Arriving at the place to which 
they had been assigned—they undoubtedly 
were extended in a long line, fully covering 
the Lusitania’s course—they spent the day- 
time ‘balancing’? beneath the surface, 
allowing their periscopes to appear say 
every few minutes. At night they would 
probably arise, eyes strained for the dull 
blur that would denote against the dark- 
ness the presence of a steamship. 

They had their own peril to consider, 
of course. We have reason to know that 
the British Government is working fever- 
ishly to eliminate the submarine terror, 
and we have in our possession facts which 
show that, not long before the Lusitania 
was torpedoed, the British, through their 
latest device of netting waters infested by 
the German submersibles, had destroyed 
three submarines. Then, too, the Ger- 
mans had to watch out for their greatest 
enemy—the destroyers—which, being fast 
and able to turn swiftly, are the only craft 
now known that can be pitted against the 
boat that fights submerged. 


There is a report, declares the officer, 
that these destroyers have been cruising 
the coast in pairs, dragging chains between 
them. The ignominious fate that a meeting 
with such a team would mean for a sub- 
marine is enough in itself to keep their 
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eyes strained to the periscope—even were 
it not for the chance of missing their prey, 
in the fog and the dark. There were 
perhaps a dozen or @ score of submarines 
waiting, thinks the American. It may be 
that those on board the Lusitania who saw 
a periscope may really have sighted several 
different ones coming to the surface to 
witness when the blow was struck. Captain 
Turner has declared that one such came up 
quite near him as he was swimming in the 
water. At all events, there were un- 
doubtedly many lingering, dragging hours 
to be suffered in those hot, narrow, oil- 
reeking little hulls below the water, before 
that critical moment came. As this man, 
who has had his own experiences of similar 
trials, describes it— 


They were at the merey of the tumbling 
waves which, even under water, make craft 
of the sort do all sorts of monkey-on-a- 
stick gyrations. For example, at Guan- 
ténamo our boats were tossed by the 
ground swell when submerged thirty-five 
feet. Under such cireumstances—what 
with canned food, and possibly not too 
much of that; what with the strain of 
waiting for the liner; with danger also for 
themselves; with uncomfortable, grimy, 
smelly quarters, the roar of the Diesel 
engines constantly dinning in their ears— 
you may imagine that these officers and 
men waiting to deal death were not as 
other men; hardly. 

So the days go on until one morning 
the men at the submarine telephone- 
receivers hear the notes of a bell. They 
listen. Slowly the faint musical sounds 
bring their telegraphic message to all the 
vessels of the fleet; one or more of the 
submarine officers have made out through 
their periscopes a hull on the horizon— 
a hull with four stacks. The submarines 
all rise until their periscopes protrude 
above the’ surface. Many, perhaps all, of 
the vessels have enlargers at the bottom 
of their periscopes so that pictures of 
the horizon, 5x 7, are shown on a square 
of cloudy glass—precisely the effect you 
eatch when you look into the back of 
your camera. Here they can see the 
Lusitania coming, and coming fast. But 
there is no hurry. She is going to pass 
right through the submarines until one 
of them rises to the surface or the liner’s 
officers catch a glimpse of a periscope, 
when it is yet time for her to turn and 
flee. So they keep going up and down, 
as they have done throughout, say at 
five-minute intervals. 

The Lusitania is drawing nearer. When 
she is within 7,000 yards—or about four 
miles—she is in danger. But they let her 
come nearer. They are not here to make 
a mistake, these submarines. She gets 
within four thousand yards. As to this 
distance, I will say that our crews are 
disappointed if they do not hit a target 
six feet square with a torpedo at four 
thousand yards. The Germans are pre- 
paring to deliver their missiles. Every- 
thing is ready. You may ask why the sub- 
marines do not warn the vessel. They, 
of course, fully believe she is armed. A 
machine gun will sink a submarine, and a 
Man standing on deck when a vessel of 
the sort is sufficiently near for him to 
speak to the liner’s bridge can easily be 
Picked off with a rifle. 





From every quarter of the in- 
ventive earth, for years past, fore- 
most men of ideas have been 
drawn to this one focus— the 
Continental Motor. 


In Continental laboratories, 
alone larger than many complete 
automobile plants, these men 
have given their best to make 
good motors better. 


[ontinental Motors 


Continental deals only in cer- 
tainties. Any Continental motor, 
of any type bearing the Continental 
trademark, affords the purchaser a ° 
certainty almost without parallel in 
commercial transactions. 





Insist on Continental—be sure. 


CONTINENTAL MOTOR MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Largest exclusive motor builders in the world 
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Takes the ERROR out of TERROR 


A single moment may turn your security into a peril. On a single second of prepared- 
ness plus self-control depends your chance to turn your peril back into security. If 
you are armed with a Colt Automatic, you are instantly prepared. Terror may be 
gtipping at your senses, but you can point your Colt automatically and automatically 


shoot straight, for your Colt is automatically ready. 


Buy a 


Gir Automatic Pistol 


and teach your wife to shoot. Don’t buy a Colt and put it away against that possible 
need of a pistol. Show your wife, mother or sisters that a Colt is not to be feared. 


Let them know that this pistol, 
while it shoots like a flash, can be 
kept under a pillow fully cocked; it 
cannot be discharged until you grip 
the grip and pull the trigger simul- 





taneously. Its automatic safety de- W 
vice compels you to do this. Write for \ J+ 
free book- a 
The Colt was adopted by the Army let, ““How \ 
and Navy because of its ‘*Marked to Shoot,” “*The Colt ; 
superiority to any other known and Cata- fires ae Mf 
pistol.” log No.26. int ‘ } 
THE COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. ‘ sia 











Made since 1861 from 7 
kinds of tobaccos, from 7 
different parts of the world 
—the best of each kind. 


14 pound, new air- 
tight Export Package 


50c 


Smaller sizes, 15c and 2&c 
8 and 16 oz. tins, $1.00 and $2.00 


You'll never know how 
good tobacco can be made 
until you smoke Arcadia. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us at once 
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No; there was no thought of Wwarnin, 
These men had been waiting, undergoj 
all the dangers and discomforts that -_ 
marine work involves, and now the time 
was at hand. At two thousand vards the 
Germans may show themselves or not zs 
they please. In any event, the Lusitans 
is a dead ship. The officers below sight 
their torpedoes by means of their peri- 
scopes. The tubes and the Periscope are 
bore-sighted—which is to say, on a line. A 
range-finder on the periscope gives the 
distance. There is a roar as the pneu- 
matic pressure is applied to the projectile 
in the tubes, and the torpedo is on its one. 

How many torpedoes hit the Lusitania? 
I don’t know. Undoubtedly several pa 
marines discharged them. One. containing 
300 pounds of guncotton, would do the 
business for the liner, wherever it hit her 
general opinion to the contrary notwith- 
standing. And so the greyhound is struck 
and mortally wounded. As soon as the 
submarines make sure of this, they sub- 
merge and race for their base, For 
there is danger about, and then, too, the 
men are hungry, nervous, worn-out. 





THE STORY-TELLING HOUR 


O SOME people, telling stories comes 

as naturally as the art of cooking 
does to a few housekeepers—notably that 
one old lady, who, when asked how she 
made her delicious spice-cake, replied: 
“Oh, land, I jes’ take a mite of whatever's 
in the pantry and stir it in.’ Less for- 
tunate folk, when caught in a flood-tide 
of story-hungry youngsters, have been 
forced to believe that there was extremely 
little in the “pantry,”’ or else have felt the 
need of more explicit instruction in the 
mixing and stirring of the story’s in- 
gredients. Appears now a South-Carolina 
girl, with eight years’ experience in satisfy- 
ing story-loving children in the schools of 
Washington, D. C., who brings hope to 
the desperate grown-up. She is Miss 
Marietta Stockart, of the Washington 
Normal School. In the New York Evening 
Sun she explains that— 


Story-telling is such a young art for 
mothers. It used to live rather on the 
shelf, like dancing for the Puritans. But 
it is beginning to come into its own. It 
is not just a frivolous pastime. It gives 
our children a good part of their outlook 
on life, and is a sugar-coated, creative 
means of education, 

Story-telling fills so many purposes in the 
child’s life, too. It supplies information 
and vocabulary. It also stimulates imagi- 
nation. And the old idea that imagination 
is visionary and without practical value 
is exploded. No one ean go very far 
without it. 

Another purpose in story-telling is to 
stimulate the child’s sense of humor. And 
here is an open field for the writers of 
children’s stories. For the very most 
difficult of child-stories to find is the 
properly humorous one. Comic-supple- 
ment humor grows on every bush, but the 
right kind of humor for the child is as rare 
as the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow. 
Stories also stir the child’s artistic sense 
as well as the dramatic instinct. The need 
of some source of self-expression is vital to 
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It is the means of Pp pee eral 
: easures to others and of receiving 
ip return. And it is the dramatic 
sgtinot that provides this medium. And 
as for the artistic value of the story—each 
story is a big canvas, word-painted into 
the child’s mind. It helps to develop the 
j¢ sense. 

ee tostly, story-telling has a tremen- 
dous interpretative value. The stories told 
must in some way picture or explain the 
child’s own experiences and environment. 
Sometimes it is even necessary to enlarge 
the child’s stock of experiences for’ the 
simple purpose of telling a certain story. 
Age plays a big part in the choice of stories 
to be told. But a safe rule to follow in 
dealing with a mixed crowd is to tell within 
the comprehension of your youngest, and 
your oldest will be perfectly content as 
well. ae 

The preparation for story-telling is very 
simple. Choose your story, and then 
proceed to absorb it. Never try to study 
words—they get between you and your 
audience. Get the heart and atmosphere 
of your message in pictures in your own 
mind. Then free yourself utterly, and tell 
your story as it passes like a moving picture 
before your own mind. It is the personal 
and pictorial quality of the told story that 
gives it its advantage over the read one. 

There is nothing that children love more 
than story-telling. And it can be made a 
tremendous factor in their lives. There is 
a big future ahead as a profession just in 
that line alone. The great essentials for 
the story-teller are a keen personal love 
and interest in the stories. 


all of us. 





A GOOD WORD FOR THE BAD BO 


‘ tee Sunday-school books and mutton- 
chop whiskers went out about the 
same time. The Sunday-school superin- 
iendent wore the whiskers, and his infantile 
congregation drew out the books after the 
exercises were over, and spent part of an 
otherwise gaunt Sunday afternoon poring 
over the saccharine literature. The books 
concerned boys and girls of an unholy, or 
at least inhuman, goodness. They were tor- 
turingly, blindingly good. Placed between 
martyrdom and a Sunday-school picnic, 
they inevitably chose martyrdom. And 
they kept their somewhat scorned corporeal 
entities in trim by constant healthy exer- 
cise in heaping coals of fire on everybody’s 
head. 

There has always been a great deal said 
for the good boy, the very good boy, in 
books and out; as for the bad boy, things 
are mostly said about him, but seldom 
for him. He had one valiant defender, 
however, in the late William Rockhill 
Nelson, editor of the Kansas City Star. 
Mr. Nelson was once a bad boy, but despite 
the Sunday-school books he became a 
great and good man. He even became 
great and good enough not to be ashamed 
of having been a bad boy, as is evidenced 
in a letter he once wrote to Father Cava- 
naugh, of the Notre Dame College, when 
that school conferred upon him the degree 
of doctor of laws. The letter is quoted 
from The Star. 
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When ordering, say—Medium—Heavy—or Ford . 
Special—That’s all you have to know about 






not handle it, write us. 
in touch with a dealer who does 
At least send 
booklet — “The 
That's Clean.”—It’s not large 
but it’s interesting. Send now. 


sell “Tiolene.” 


for the 


**The Qil That’s Clean’’ 


It’s refined from Pure Pennsylvania Crude to 
property lubricate an automobile engine—it does it—and 
renders the engine 100% efficient. 
has proved itself, thousands of users attest its superiority, and one 
trial will convince the most skeptical. Ask your dealer. If he does 
We will either sell you direct or put you 


TIONA OIL COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON 





1 and 5 gal. Cans 
“The Oil That’s.Clean” 


NEW YORK 
A limited territory open to jobbers and dealers, 





Oil 


What more can an oil do? It 

















Tiolene in Steel Drums con- 
taining 33 and 54 gallons for 
use in the private garage. The 
cleanest, cheapest, handiest 
way to handle your oil. _ Invisi- 
ble faucet for drawing off the 
oil as needed. Convenient in 
your motor boat house. Write 
today for prices. Look for the 
“Bull’s Eye” Sign along the road. 


























PEARLS 
AT %o PRICE 


The man's pin—a pearl scarfpin; 
the woman's ring—a pearl ring— 
genuine pearl, not an imitation, 
is to be purchased at yy ordi- 
nary prices. Pearls are the prod- 
uct of the oyster. An accident 
forces a grain of sand or other 
foreign body into the oyster and 
by laying around it layers of 
nacre the oyster produces the 
rarest of gems. The accident has 
now become an art of man; the 
oyster is deliberately inoculated 
—and oysters are “‘harnessed"’ 
to make pearls at man’s bidding. 
The result being the very finest 
real oriental pearls only atabout 
one-tenth the price. 
Our line comprises many designs. 
As examples of price and quality, 
will send the above scaripin or 
ring for inspection, if requested on 
your letterhead. Send no money. 
he risk is ours. Words are futile 
in describing the rare beauties of 
these pearls. Or, ask for specimen 
pages of our pearl catalogue. 
How about a set of pearl studs— 
$15, instead of $200? Surely you 
would not wear imitations. These 
are real! Let us send them for in- 
spection. 


THEY ARE NOT IMITATIONS 
The House of Spec-Torské 


EARLS 
45-49 John Street New York City 


PARIS LONDON TOKIO 





No.402 — $10.50 
14k. gold 





No. 407— $11 
14k.gold 





Ring No. 504—$15 
14k. gold 





Ring No. 512—$8 
14k. gold 



























“The Roofing Development of 
the 20th Century” 


Is spark-proof and weather-proof. 
Double width cuts cost of laying. 


NEPONSET 
SHINGLES 


PATENTED 
are also very attractive 
in appearance. 
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They can not rust, crack, nor buckle. One 
layer of these materials, in. Neponset Paroid 
Roofing, has lasted sixteen years on many 
buildings. This built-up, tapered shingle puts 
seven layers on your roof. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 

Book—Repairing and Building—Free 
This book gives good advice on questionsthatare 
coming up for you to answer. 

BIRD & SON, 157 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 

Established 1795. 


Chicago: 1434 Monadnock Building. 
New York, Washington, San Francisco. 


Canadian Office and Plant: Hamilton, Ont. 
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ATURDAY, May tst, 1915, 
at five o'clock in the 
afternoon, the U. S. Gov- 

ernment Weather Bureau at 
Washington marked this map 
showing weather conditions dur- 
ing the Great National Efficiency 
Test of the Franklin Carthatday. 

Throughout the Rocky Moun- 
tain States there was rain. In 
thirty localities high winds pre- 
vailed. At Chicago, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Detroit, and other 
lake points there was a fifty- 
mile gale to contend with. 

This automobile test was for 
the American public, the most 
significant ever held. 

Its effects will be felt by every 
American able to own and runa 
motor car—and there is an auto- 
mobile to every seventh voter in 
the United States. ‘ 


The Cost of Inefficiency 


The nation’s yearly tire bill is 
more than $200,000,000 — its 
gasoline bill more than $150,- 
000,000. Add the sums spent 
for repairs — for unnecessary 
wear and tear, and you have an 
annual expenditure startling 


even to a people like ourselves, 
accustomed as we are to big 
figures. 

The waste due to inefficiency 
is a drain on the economic life of 
the country. 

The subject of Motor Car 
Efficiency enlisted the special 
interest of the great Ameri- 
can Universities and Technical 
Institutes. 

Laboratory tests at Yale and 
at the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, showing the remark- 
able efficiency of the Franklin 
in comparison with other cars, 
excited professional comment 
everywhere. 

Other Universities took up the 
study of the Franklin principles. 

The Engineering Department 
of the State University of Ken- 
tucky made “The Test of the 
Franklin Car” a thesis required 
for graduation. 

This is an age of efficiency. 
Men’s minds have a practical 
turn. So widespread became 
the interest, that to supplement 
laboratory tests a Great Na- 
tional Efficiency Test on the 
road was arranged. 
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The Great National 
Efficiency Test 

Among the Supervisors of the 
test were representatives from 
the Engineering Departments 
of the following Universities: 
Toronto, Yale, Pittsburgh, Cor- 
nell, Pennsylvania, Brown, 
Rochester, Syracuse, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Lehigh, Cincinnati, Ne- 
braska, Washington, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Armour 
Institute of Technology, Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Pratt Institute. 

At nine o’clock on the morn- 
ing of May first, the Franklin 
Cars started in all parts of the 
United States and Canada, over 
all sorts of roads, and regardless 
of weather conditions. 

Each car carried a Supervisor 
of Tests, who had already certi- 
fied the preliminary details— 
the gasoline tested to prove 
that it was the ordinary com- 
mercial quality; officially meas- 
ured by the Sealers of Weights 
and Measures of the respective 
States; ‘the routes planned so 
the cars would be compelled to 
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and return by the same roads 
to equalize any advantage of 
wind and grade; the car, a 
regular model Franklin Car; the 
drivers, men with experience on 
a par with the average auto- 
mobile owner. 

Results: 137 regular Franklin 
Cars, in 137 cities, averaged 
32.1 miles to a single gallon of 

soline— 

The highest record, 55 miles 
to a gallon of gasoline— 

44 cars averaged 40 miles to 
a gallon of gasoline. 


A New Standard for Measuring 
Motor Car Efficiency is 
Established 


Here at last, with this re- 
markable record, the Franklin 
Car establishes a standard for 
comparison of automobile eff- 
ciency. It provides the public 
with a simple and definite means 
for judging automobile values— 
the best they have had since the 
automobile was invented. 

Everybody knows how to 
judge the relative value of up- 
holstery, paint, leather, fittings 
—the things on the outside of 
a car. 

It is the things on the inside— 
things the buyer doesn’t see— 
that burn up money. 

If a car is not right in design, 
in construction, in material, it 
will show first in the gasoline 
tank. 

Engineers determine the effi- 
ciency of an automobile by 
comparing the useful power de- 
livered to the driving wheels, 
with that which is lost by 
friction. 

Gasoline Consumption will 
show up inefficient tires. They 
will use extra power in friction— 
more gasoline 1s used. 

Gasoline Consumption will 
show up excessive weight. Ex- 
cess weight requires more power 
to move—more gasoline 1s used. 
Gasoline Consumption will 
indicate whether a car will last. 
Where more gasoline is used 
there is friction, and where there 
is friction there is wear and tear. 

Gasoline Consumption will 
show up useless mechanical com- 
plications. The m re working 


parts to a car the greater the 
friction—more gasoline is used. 

The mileage secured from a 
gallon of gasoline is a true 
indication of the total efficiency 
of the whole car. It takes into 
account the efficiency of the 
tires, axles, universal joints, 
transmission, clutch, mechanical 
efficiency of the engine, thermo- 
dynamic efficiency of the engine 
—everything about the car. 

Consider what this test of 
the Franklin Car means to you 
—to every owner of an auto- 
mobile—to the scientific and 
technical men who watched the 
test from start to finish. 

Think what it means when 
so little power is lost by friction: 
when the maximum of power is 
delivered to the driving wheels 
with an average of 32.1 miles 
to a gallon of gasoline the 
country over! 

Only a Fine Car can do it. 

You have had your experience. 
Now make your comparisons. 


Sworn Final Results 

















City Driver Record 
| ‘ 
| Wm. F. | $1.2 
eS Sa 47.8 | 

D. BH. Duncan.....:. 23.1 

J aes 24.6 

J. F. Stroebel........ 26.3 

OS ee 33.0 

W. L. Mallon........ 36.5 

Cowles Tolman...... 55.0 

Glenn A. Tisdale... .. 35.2 

S. Phimny........ 18.3 

J OO Ea 36.3 

_ Aas 34.0 

ee ae 31.4 

Nicholas Hughes. .... 34.9 

Hatfiel ie 34.3 

. | James Sweeten, Jr... . 41.9 

| George Hageman.... . 53.0 

| W. + phen Carr..... 34.2 

| John J. Ellerd. 21.1 

D. Cushman...... 24.9 

raly ne ete Pe 43.8 

A. eee 43.8 

. C. Bosworth. ..... 29.8 

B. S. Hatfield...... 26.0 

ee area 33.9 

C. B. Johnston...... 25.5 

| G. R. MacCollum 34.5 

ae eae 33.4 

O. H. Coolidge 26.6 

F H. Witters 25.1 

L. F. Birdsong..... 35.6 

W, S. Ome... ..... 29.8 

— F. McLain 36.1 

. Normandin....... 35.6 

| E. E. Bellows........ 30.3 

| O. D. DeWitt 36.4 

. Wicks 39.3 

ee Se 24.4 

J . Nabors, Jr..... 22.2 

Thomas Murphy..... 23.5 

Knapp Brown 41.0 

Sterner 25.8 

tS Apel rese 36.1 

H. E. Seeley......... 26.9 

OS See 36.9 

A. H. Clark 31.8 

% See 41.7 

Harvey Jones........ 24.8 

bass 31.7 

SA. Fae 34.9 

Walter Richards...... 25.8 

. W. Garabrant 39.3 

D. D. Aldrich........ 35.7 

R. H. Tuttle.. : 34.2 

pS rae {> —eee 18.8 
Washington, DC..... . S. Hendrick....... 33.8 
Waterloo, Iowa........ i ae 39.7 
Wellsville, N. Y....... Oa RL a waw cas s'e 2 27.7 
West Brooklyn,"Ill..... ak "Seen 35.1 
Wheeling, W. Va...... J O'Keefe 26.2 
Williamsport, Pa...... s. A. Coureom...,..... 20.3 
ilkes-Barre, Pa...... SR ee 34.1 
Wilmington, Del...... Peter Hanson........ 23.1 
Worcester, Mass...... . B. Williams....... 29.7 
Youngstown, O....... Jacob Stuhldreher.... | 27.9 
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City Driver Record 
OE ES os te ee A. Auble, Jr......... 51.8 
Aberdeen, S. D........ G. M. Worthington... 22.7 
Alisamy, Th. Ye. ccc cees . G. Heck 30.5 
Amboy, Ill........... 25.6 
Athens, ©. ......02-. 31.8 
Atlanta, Ga........-. 31.3 
Auburn, N. Y.......-- 31.4 
Baltimore, Md........ 38.0 
Bar Harbor, Me...... 22.2 
Billings, Mont........ 20.0 
Binghamton, N. Y..... 27.0 
Boston, Mass.......-.- 39.9 
Brooklyn, N. Y.....-- 36.1 
Buffalo, N. Y.......-. 26.2 
pn oe bape anes = 43-5 
arthage, Mo........- i) 
Charlotte, N. C....... 36.2 
Chattanooga, Tenn... . 30.3 
Chicago, Ill.........-. 30.7 
Cincinnati, O......... 35.7 
Cleveland, O.....---.. 24.4 
Colorado Springs, Col.. 30.7 
Columbia, S. C......- 26.1 
Columbus, O.......-- 31.7 
Concord, TEs cin b's 0:09 33.6 
Cortland, N. Y a% 28.8 
Dallas, Texas.......-- 38.6 
Damvers, TH. . ....20-. 31.5 
Dayton, O......-...-- 3. 30.5 
Decatur, Ill.........-. . E. 2 a3 32.9 
eo Sere ee Sl « 21.0 
Des Moines, Iowa... .. S. P. Johnston. . 34.2 
Detroit, Mich. --+- | W.J. Doughty.. 42.3 
Duluth, Minn......... J: T. Peacha, Jr. 35.2 
Eau Claire, Wis....... Say Bi, MEN Gh 0900 0,0'0 26.7 
Elizabeth, N. J....-..-. 40.8 
Elmira, N. Y.. alte 31.4 
=—“_ eae ee as 
Fall River, Mas 37.8 
Falmouth, Mass 28.9 
Fleetwood, Pa........ 34.1 
Fort Wayne, Ind...... 31.9 
Seleney, Il 22.6 
-¥ 34.5 
23.6 
24.3 
28.1 
37.6 
28.6 
34.4 
22.0 
40.4 
18.4 
24.1 
te P 30.4 
udolph B. White... . 22.5 
Glenn Diddel........ 35.0 
E. R. SS 27.9 
eee 30.4 
W. F. Winchester... . 30.0 
F. A. Babel 29.1 
E. F. Williams 43.7 
. M. Davis 32.3 
Alfred James. 29.0 
. C. Me 27.6 
V.,K. Dodge 33-5 
Fred M. Ryan 24.6 
i F. Jones.......... a7.% 
«i. SEER. 6 0's:06.00 35-1 
G. M. Younger 36.8 
M. L. Swayzey....... 33.0 
J. F. Miller.......... 49.2 














Make Your Own Comparisons 


Many pene’ do not want 
agents calling on them until after 
they look into and check up the 
facts — then make their own 
comparisons. 


To any man or woman who 
cares enough about motor car 
eficiency— motor car economy— 
to write us, asking for Franklin 
Facts, asking us to show why 
the Franklin Car is the most 
efficient automobile in America 
today —why it is the easiest 
riding car—why it will go fur- 
ther in a day, with the greatest 
comfort and least expense—we 
will send the proofs. 

We rely entirely upon our 
certified facts, upon proven re- 
sults. They mean so much to 
you, we want you to have them 
even though you do not buy 
another car in five years. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE 
COMPANY 


Syracuse, N. Y. 











DUTCH 
BULBS 





Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, 


until 


From us, give, fora small out- 
Now lay of time and money, an 
Until abundance of flowers in the 
July ist house from Decem 

—Not Easter,and inthe garden, from 
Later 





castiggt ori May until the mid- 


Bulbs are 


ee almost exclusively 
in Holland, in enormous 


Gants, and sold at very low prices. Usually 


", cost double before reaching you. 
a Fy waiting until Fall, 
you ee pepe e get a superior quality of Bulbs 


ing from us now instead 


not 


ally to be at thi and 
have a . much larger list won oa hae Te mg 


are selected and packed in Holland, and 


are shipped to our customers 
arrival in the best possible ition. 
If you wish — the 4 advantage of our 





ly upon their 


cae 
coder wet inter then Seip tet. 02 


we import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid 
for until after delivery, nor taken if not ——- 
(Ref. d from new 





For prices 


on smaller quantities see our import price list, the most 

com ive catalogue of Bul! vublished. ens be 

for the asking. 
A FEW PRICES Per 100 Per 500 
Fine Mixed Hyacinths - ~- $290 $1400 
Fine Mixed Tulips - - - 70 325 
Narcissus Poeticus Ornatus 1% 350 
Double Daffodils - - 90 875 
Narcissus Empress (Monsters) 300 13 50 
Narcissus Golden Spur - - 23 10 00 
Spanish Iris, Splendid Mixture 55 200 


ELLIOTT NURSERY, 363 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





































































the affected parts with 


LISTERINE 


Listerine has been used and appreciated 
by particular people everywhere for 33 years. 
It is the strongest antiseptic that may be 
safely used by every member of the family. 
Listerine regularly used as a tooth and 
mouth wash will retard decay of the teeth 
and keep the mouth and gums in a healthy 


condition. 

Listerine promotes the flow 
of saliva which neutralizes 
mouth acids. 

The circular around the bot- 
tle describes its many uses. 

Listerine is manufactured 
and sold only in original bot- 
tles, with our name blown in 
the glass. Be sure and get the 
genuine. All druggists sell it. 

Four Sizes: 
15ce—25ce—50c—$1.00. 


Laboratories: 
St. Louis 


Sunburn, chafing and other 
minor skin irritations may be 
quickly overcome by bathing 





Made and Owned in America 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 















Toronto 





| enjoy 


Had I been able to be present, I should 
perhaps have ventured to say a word in 
behalf of the bad boy as exemplified in my 
own case. The bad boy gets so much 
correction on all sides that perhaps a word 
of reassurance to him would not be al- 
together amiss. 

I recall that my chief end in life before 
I was sent to Notre Dame was to break 
up whatever school I was attending. My 
good father finally determined on Notre 
Dame as a last resort, and I was sent there 
in the hope that the fathers might succeed 
in bringing me up in the way I should go. 
My first experience was shortly after my 
arrival, when a circus came to town. We 
boys sent a petition asking leave to attend, 
and our request was promptly denied. 
Whereupon we held an indignation meeting 
in the yard and unanimously resolved to 
revolt. As I had been there only a few 
days, I did not feel justified in taking a 
lead in this revolution, but was ready to go 
along. To my intense surprize, when the 
angry mob reached the gate, there were 
only three of us left. We persisted, and 
saw about the worst circus it was ever my 
lot to attend. I suppose our apprehension 
had something to do with our failure to 
the performance. When we got 
back there was some discussion as to 


| whether we should be expelled or merely 


| disciplined. The more 


lenient counsel 
prevailed, and I was assigned several pages 
of Pollock’s ‘‘Course of Time” to commit 
to memory. My instructor, I suppose, 
thought he had laid out a three-days’ task 
for me, but I had in those days an unusually 
alert memory, and I was ready for him in 
a short time. When he saw how light the 
penalty was, he assigned several more yards 
of the poem for me to commit. Where- 
upon I refused and said I had done my 
task and proposed to do no more. So I 
found a nail and drove it through the 
book and clinched it on the other side, 
thus making sure that any further study of 
Pollock was out of the question. 

He at once appealed to Father Dillon, 





| and I have never forgotten the principles | 


| minded man. 


of justice as laid down by that broad- 


His judgment was that I 


| had done my task, fulfilled the penalty, and 


was entitled to release. As the others, who 
were not so guilty as I, were all at work, 


them a severer punishment, 
that justice and mercy 
they be set free at the same time. 


he suggested 


demanded that | 


During the year that he was at school at | 


Notre Dame there was 
tunity for a rebellion of which he did not 


take advantage, as the “worst” boy in 
| the place. His own explanation is: 
I have always attributed my insur- 


gent instinets to the one-eighth of Irish 
blood that I have. 


never an oppor- | 


THE CENSOR AS BRITAIN’S DEADLy 
PERIL 


{ROM our own war corrospondents we 

have heard much complaint of the 
censorship abroad, in France and England 
and many an unsunk vessel and vie 
torious defeat are still to be found in that 


mythical region of ‘‘Somewhere” 


SO dear 
to censors, poets, and other idealistic 
people. What the British may “un. 
suffer’”’ from such sponsors as these 


during the rest of the war 


» faxes the im- 
agination to suppose. 


No loss endured 
can be too deep-piercing to shake the stoic 
resolution of the censor to cover all loss in 
silence and so charm it away. Tho the 
knife be turned in the wound, the censor, 


by referring only to garlands, fame, honor 
duty, victory, and other safe abstractions 
will make the country forget its agony 


until the pain is as if it had never been, 
Whole armies may be recreated or un- 
annihilated by this means. What might 
such a have 
Belgium! 

In the opinion of Mr. William Le Queux, 
however, the censorship is one of England's 
most deadly Mr. Le Queux is. 
mainly, an author and traveler; he 


censorship not done for 


perils. 
has, 
however, done many in a 
singularly such as writing 
Italian novels for the Corriere della Sera, 
serving aS war correspondent in the 
Balkan War, perfecting himself alike in the 
lore of Egyptology, and as a wireless 
operator, and filling the entirely honorary 
office of Consul of the Republic of San 
Marino in London. 


other things, 
varied career, 


But his latest achieve- 
ment bids fair to outshadow all the rest. 
He has written a book which the censor 
and in 
this the Censor is backed up by the War 
Office. The book attack on the 
system which has kept Britain in ignorance 


declares no Englishman shall read; 


is an 


} . . rk, | of the unpleasant aspects of the campaign 
and as it was manifestly unfair to give | 


of its expeditionary forces on the Con- 


tinent. The author protests, as follows: 


We are not a nation of board-school 
children or hysterical girls. Over and over 
again the British public has shown that it 
can bear bad news with fortitude, just as it 
can keep its head in victory. Those of us 
who still remember the terrible ‘black 
week” in South Africa, with its full story 


| of the horror of defeat at Colenso, Magers- 


I always resented | 


parental restraint—not from lack of affec- | 


tion for my father, but because I never 
enjoyed being bossed. 
that I don’t to this day. It was my 
disposition to feel that nobody had any 
rights over me. Notre Dame, however, 


I have to confess | 


| essentials of the situation that, 


did the best it could with such unpromising | 


material, and I have always looked back 


on it with regard and affection, even tho | 


it did inform my father at the end of the 
second year that the instructors felt they 
could get along without my influence there- 
after. But the fact that, in spite of such 
a record, the university has conferred a 
doctorate of laws upon me, ought, perhaps, 
to afford encouragement to mischievous 
boys and make them feel that their case is 
not altogether hopeless. 


fontein, and Stormberg, remember how 
the only effect of the disaster was the 
ominous deepening of the grim British 
determination to ‘‘see it through’’; the 
tightening of the lips and the hardening of 
the jaws that meant unshakable resolve; 
the silent, dour British grip on the real 
onee and 
for all, settled the fate of Kruger’s ambition. 

Are Britons to-day so changed from the 
Britons of 1899 that they can not bear the 
truth; that they can not face disaster; 
that they are indeed the degenerates they 
have been labeled by boastful Germans? 


“Britain’s Deadly Peril,’ by William 
Le Queux (London: Stanley Paul & Co.); 
appeared only a few weeks ago, but 
scarcely did it: ;ain a place in the book- 
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stalls before its sale was forbidden. The 
Britisher, unless he emigrate to this 
country, may never know what Mr. Le 
Queux wrote, but, through the agency of 
the New York Times Magazine, we are in 
part informed of the book’s contents. 
They comprise, in the first place, a definite 
charge that the censorship is responsible, 
not only for the difficulties England has 
met with in recruiting its new army, but 
also for certain traitorous combinations of 
tradesmen to raise food prices and cheat 
the civilian under the guise of war-need. 
In addition to these prosaic matters there 
is a decidedly romantic touch to some 
portions of his story. Among the other 
evils for whose continued existence the 
bandage held before England’s eyes by the 
Censor is responsible is the long-dreaded 
and still fearsome spy system. Mr. Le 
Queux claims that he himself has de- 
tected and intercepted German signals that 
are flashed nightly across quiet country 
meadows, from knoll to knoll, the whole 
length of England. This is his story, in 
part: 


On reaching our point of vantage I 
learned that suspicion had first been 
aroused by a mysterious and intense white 
light being shown from a window in the 
country mansion in question, which was 
situated upon so strategic a point that it 
could be seen very many miles in the 
direction of London. And there, sure 
enough, was the one brilliant light—at all 
other windows of the house the blinds 
being drawn—shining like a beacon all over 
the country. It had shone first at 6.30 
o'clock that night, and, as I watched, it 
showed till 6.48, when it disappeared. 
After three minutes it was shown till 7:30 
exactly, when suddenly it signaled in 
Morse the code letters ‘““S M,” repeated 
twice, and then disappeared till nine 


o'clock, when again the same signal was- 


made. The light remained full on for 
ten minutes, and was then suddenly 
switched off. 

This was certainly remarkable. The 
officers with me—all experts in signaling— 
were unanimous as to the two letters, and 
also to their repetition. These signals, I 
learned, had been seen times without 
number, but until the smart young officer 


. Who had called upon me had noticed them, 


no action had been taken. 

Having established that mysterious 
signaling was really in progress, I set 
forth upon further investigation. Taking 
my own signaling apparatus, a very strong 
electric lamp, with accumulators and 
powerful reflectors, which would show for 
fifteen miles or more, I got into the car 
with my companions—who were eager to 
assist—and, having consulted ordnance 
maps and compass, we went to a spot high 
Up In an exposed position, where I antici- 
pated the answering light from the mansion 
might be seen. 

We found ourselves in a private park, 
Upon a spot which, by day, commands an 
mmense stretch of country, and from 
Which it is said that upon a clear day the 
Sussex coast can be seen. Here we erected 
our signaling apparatus and waited in 
Patience. The night proved bitterly cold, 
and, as the hours crept slowly by, the sleet 
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“T Sing in my Kitchen!” 


“Some of my happiest 
hours are there. The 
drudgery and weariness 
are’ gone since my 
Hoosier Cabinet came. 
It has cut my work in 
two.” 

You're bound to buy 
a kitchen cabinet before 
long. Buy a Hoosier. 

Its sturdier construc- 
tion makes its first cost 
your only cost. One 

oosier lasts a lifetime. 

Don’t risk buying a 
kitchen cabinet—a life- 
long labor-saving ma- 
chine—until you have 
seen the Hoosier. 

The low price is backed 
by this broad guaran- 


tee—“Your money back unless you are delighted with any Hoosier 
Nearly a million women have bought on that guarantee. 


you buy.” 





Sit Down at Your Work—Save Miles of Steps 


The pure aluminum table slides out 
sixteen inches beyond the base—and 
only aluminum is good enough for this 
table which we back with this Hoosier 
guarantee —thougl. this one feature 
costs us $100,000 extra every year. 


Around you are your salt, sugar, 
flour and supplies at fingers’ ends— 
and forty labor-saving features—seven- 
teen of which we control. You can 
store four hundred articles in the 
Hoosier—all in instant reach. 


And Only One Dollar 
Now Brings All This 
Hoosier Convenience to You 


The balance of the low cash price is 
payable in a few weekly dues of a 
single dollar—no interest, no fees of 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
155 Adams Street, New Castle, Ind. 


Branch, Pacific Building, San Francisco 








This is ‘‘White Beauty’’ 


1% CABINET 


any kind. One dollar now brings all 
this convenience to your own home. 
Don’t let such a little stand in the 
way of so much. Take steps now to 
get your Hoosier on this easy plan. 





5 Hoosiers ech 2 "emarkable 


value at its price. 
One fits your need and purse. 
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FREE! Write today for “You 
. ” 


and Your. Kitchen. 
Learn all about the Hoosier — how 
women everywhere have freed them- 
selves from long kitchen hours and 
drudgery. Over 150,000 women have 
already asked for this book. 


Your copy, with name of nearest 
dealer, will be sent postpaid if you 
merely send us a postcard, © 


4500 Agents in United States and Canada 
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THE AMERICAN SUGAR 
REFINING ‘COMPANY 
ADDRESS 117 WALL ST. LY 
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No Middle Step Here 


The men who are pouring the 
concrete follow fast on the heels of the 
men who lay the Self-Sentering. No time 
and expense for forms—temporary construction 
is unnecessary. 


Self-Sentering is a combined centering and reinforcement. 
Think what cutting out forms would mean in the money 
and time cost of your proposed new building. But 


Other 
patents 
pending 


Pat. 
March 3 
1914 


[ You’ll Know It by Its Diamond Mesh] 


cuts more than the cost of forms. It lightens construction. 


With Self-Sentering your everlasting concrete roofs, curtain walls, par- 
titions, etc., need be but two inches thick. Can be adapted to all shapes 
and designs. You can have arched or flat floors. Gauge for gauge, 
Self-Sentering has a greater sectional area than any other similar form. 
For a required strength, Self-Sentering construction is, therefore, the 
lightest. 


Vil 


New ‘‘Fireproofing Handbook’’ FREE 


Latest edition. 112 pose. Full of details, test results and various types of construction. 


Send for it today. 


he last word in fireproof construction. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


4522 Logan Avenue 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Makers also of Herringbone, the Rigid Metal Lath 





TRADE MARK 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








Multiply Your LANGUAGE-POWER by HUNDREDS 


We could go to almost any length in our enthusiasm for an adjective to properly describe the power 
of the Funk & Wagnalls NEW DESK STANDARD DICTIONARY to develop your ability to write 
and talk TO THE POINT! Some folks are worrying through on a two horse-power verbal capacity— 
others can speak and write at eight or ten horse-power, and some at about twenty. The synonym depart- 
ment of this wonderful new book will immediately place at your fingers’ ends JUST THE RIGHT WORD 


with which to express a given idea or make a desired meaning clear. 
to your ability to speak and write clear, convincing English. It will put you in the high-speed, 60 horse-power class. 








al-lay’, 1 a-lé’; 2 4-la’, of. [At-LAYED’; AL-LAY’ING.] 

- To calm the violence or reduce the intensity of; re- 
lieve; soothe. 2. To lay to rest; pacify; calm. 3t. To 
lay aside; put down; overthrow; annul. [< a + AS. 
lecgan, lay.) 

Syn.: abate, alleviate, appease, assuage, calm, compose, 
lessen, lighten, mitigate, moderate, mollify, pacify, palliate, 
quiet, reduce, relieve, soften, soothe, still, tranquilize. To 
allay is to lay to rest, quiet, or soothe that which is excited. 
To alleviate is to lighten a burden. We allay suffering by 
using means to soothe and tranquilize the sufferer; we al- 
leviate suffering by doing something toward removal of the 
cause, so that there is less to suffer; we allay rage or panic; 
we alleviate poverty, but do not allay it. Pacify, directly 
from the Latin, and appease, from the Latin through the 
French, signify to bring to peace; to mollify is to soften; to 
mitigate is to make mild; we mollify a harsh disposition or 
temper, mitigate rage or pain. To calm, quiet, or tranguilize 
is to make still; compose, to adjust to a calm and settled 
condition; to soothe (originally to assent to, humor) is to 
bring to pleased quietude. We allay excitement, appease 
a tumult, calm agitation, compose our feelings or counte- 
nance, pacify the quarrelsome, quiet the boisterous or clamor- 
ous, soothe grief or distress. Compare ALLEVIATE.—Ant.: 
agitate, arouse, excite, fan, kindle, provoke, rouse, stir, 
stir up. 


You Need This Handy New 
Desk Standard Dictionary 


No handy abridged 
desk dictionary con- 
tains so much of ready 
value and absolute de- 
pendability to the busy 
man. Treats 80,000 


It will add power, and then MORE POWER 


and right-up-to-the- 
minute—witness such 
entries as Battle of the 
Marne, Razing of Lou- 
vain, Bombardment of 














words and 
has 1,200 illustrations. 
On your desk it will 


Note the Care- 











readily settle questions 
relating to spelling— 
pronunciation—correct 
English—American his- 
tory—English History 
—Geography—Science 
— Biography— Litera- 
ture, etc., ete. It is new 















FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 ork 


Fourth Avenue, New Y 


Rheims, etc. Large 
octavo, cloth, $1.50 
net; with thumb notch 
index, $1.80. Half- 
Leather, indexed, $2.25 










began to cut our faces. Yet all our ¢@ 
were fixt upon that mysterious house which 
had previously signaled. == 

For hours we waited in vai; 
a sudden, quite unexpectedly, 
direction of London, we saw 
intense white light shining from 
darkness. For a full half-hour it r 
there, a beacon like the other. 
denly it began winking, and th 
code message it sent: 

S HIS (pause) H 5 (pause) § H ISF 
(pause with the light full on for two 
minutes) IS I E (pause) ES T (light out) 


2 until, of 
from the 
another 
out the 
emained 
Then sud. 
is was the 


. 


One’s natural inclination to belittle this 
experience and find no meaning in the 
message is defeated by Mr. Le Queuy's 
succeeding assertion that he immediately 
signaled to the signaler, repeating the first 
part of the message and asking, in the 
usual telegrapher’s manner, for a repeti- 
tion of the rest. At once the request was 
complied with, and the watchers had the 
chance to verify their first reading of the 
message. The next day word came of other 
similar signal-lights seen forming a, line 
from the Kent coast to London and farther 
north. The following night, therefore, the 
watchers set out more eagerly still, to 
obtain even more convincing proof. As 
we are told: 


Again we watched the beacon-light on 
the mysterious house. We saw those 
mysterious letters ““S M’’—evidently of 
significance—winked out in Morse, and 
together we watched the answering signals, 
All the evening the light remained full on, 
until at 1:30 a.m. we once more watched 
“S M” being sent, while soon after 2 a.m. 
the light went out. 

In the fourteen exciting days and nights 
which followed I motored many hundreds 
of miles over Surrey, Sussex, and Kent, 
instituting inquiries and making a number 
of amazing discoveries, not the least 
astounding of which was that, only one 
hour prior to the reception of that message 
on the first evening of our vigil—‘‘H 5”— 
five German aeroplanes had actually set 
out from the Belgian coast toward England, 
That secret information was being sent 
from the Kent coast to London was now 
proved, not only at one point, but at 
several, where I have since waited and 
watched, and, showing signals in the same 
code, have been at once answered and 
repeated. And every night, until the 
hour of writing, this same signaling from 
the coast to London is in progress, and has 
been watched by responsible officers of 
his Majesty’s service. 

After the first nights of vigilance I had 
satisfied myself that messages in code were 
being sent, so I reported—as a matter of 
urgency—to the Intelligence Department 
of the War Office—that department of 
which Mr. McKenna on March 3 declared: 
“There is no more efficient department of 
the State.” The result was only what the 
public might expect. Tho this exposure 
was vouched for by experts in signaling, 
men wearing his Majesty’s uniform, all the 
notice taken of it has been a mere printed 
acknowledgment that my report had been 
received, while to my repeated appeals 
that proper inquiry be made I have not 
even received a reply! 
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THE THRILLS OF ATR-RAIDING 


HERE comes a whirring and throb- 

ping, indefinitely far off toward the 
horizon. An instant’s quick attention and 
searching survey of the heavens, and there 
he is discovered—the air-raider, buzzing 
slowly up to the zenith, like a poison- 
weighted dragon-fly. You know that 
somewhere in the little car that swings 
peneath the long body of the Zeppelin 
there lie deadly bombs, ready to be dropt 
upon you should the whim to “try a 
shot” enter the raiders’ minds. There 
seems to you an overweening arrogance in 
that calm, businesslike buzzing, so oblivious 
of you and your life below. A mean little 
rage swells within you; you would like to 
get at them, to rip through their gas- 
chambers with one mighty shot, and send 
them tumbling down to the earth. Then 
they would stop to think about the earth 
and you! 

It is easier to imagine your feelings on the 
ground than theirs in the air. Possibly they 
are not arrogant. Quite possibly you your- 
self would be as much thrilled as they, 
and as oblivious of the little people on 
the earth, were you in their place. If you 
would judge for yourself, here is the story 
of one who took part in a Zeppelin raid 
recently upon some English towns. It is 
from the lips of one of the raiders and was 
recorded by the correspondent of a Danish 
paper. The New York Times prints a 
translation : : 


The chief impression one gets from a 
Zeppelin trip in the war is, in the first place, 
one of terrible cold. Nobody can imagine 
what it means to cruise in the ice-cold 
air-ocean over the North Sea. We may 
kindle no light, we may not even smoke a 
cigar to shorten the hours of the weird 
night, for the air-skipper dare not betray 
his presence in the dark between the 
driving clouds by means of any light. It 
is as if the cold awakened an intense and 
peculiar feeling such as one knew abso- 
iutely nothing of in former times. 

When we stand in the gondola and hear 
the monotonous roar of the sea below us, 
and when we gaze up at the star-studded 
sky, ‘we feel as if we were a part of the air- 
circuit itself. We feel as if the balloon 
were a candle-snuffer of the stars, whizzing 
through the cold of the realms between 
the worlds. We do not speak to one an- 
other; we merely steer constantly through 
the dark and hear nothing but the storm- 
waves that break with almost indescribable 
hose against the fore part of the air- 
cruiser, then hurry like cold water along 
Its flanks and whirl around the gondola 
with their howling and threatening voices. 
This ocean of air that rushes against us 
Penetrates our clothing and encircles our 
bodies with coats of mail in which we learn 
‘o know the damp and fleeting spirit of 
the weather. 

No, there is nothing so wonderful, so 
tagieally thrilling, as to float in mid- 
arand keep the prow ever pointed toward 
starry pictures of the sky. Whoever 
as experienced that once will never forget 
i. If he were condemned to live on earth, 
gama become a solitary and brooding 

And when, now, as we fly on in the 
Zeppelin, there bob up in the deep black 
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ODERN science has improved the process 

of manufacture but it has never been able 

to find a substitute for sanitary fixtures superior 
to the clay of the ancient potter. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


LAVATORIES 


You can select designs from our line in har- 
mony with the architecture and furnishings of 
your home. 


Real Vitreous China, of which they are made, 
is white through and through, cannot rust, can- 
not change color, nor lose its satiny sheen. 


Architects and plumbers everywhere will as- 
sure you that there is nothing better. Remember, 
the installation work costs the same whether 
you buy cheap fixtures or the best. 


Write for Booklet L-13, 
“Bathrooms of Character’ 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, a U5 S.A 


Makers of the Silent SI-WEL-CLO 
Closet 
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Price Adjustable 
$ 10 Portable Shower 
Postpaid Adjustable to any position. Can be attached in 


Anywhere a minute. Better than the e 
old-fashioned shower at I, the Price 





Portable 
Electric 
‘ Lamp 
Hangs 
i ‘ “~ . J — 
iN. tic. 
10 Days’ Free Trial Offer Clamps 
Ask your dealer, or write us today bal 
ANY 
Wallace Novelty Co. Angle 
Suite R Model C! 
22 East 41st Street New York 
a OE $2.25 
AGENT S—with selling experience ietane 
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4 reaee located her grape 
laboratory in Chautauqua 
County, New York, and en- 
dowed this favored section with 
soil, climate and sun. 


Welch's 


“Che National Drink” 
is Nature’s best at its best. 


The finest, ripest, sweetest Con- 
cords from her wonderful natural 
factory go into clean Welch bot- 
tles unchanged, unfermented and 


Try Welch’s for breakfast as 


the fruit course. 


Be sure it’s Welch’s. It’s 
your guarantee of quality, 
purity and satisfaction. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, New York 


















A strikingly intimate study of the German 
Kaiser and his career, beginning before he was 
even the Crown Prince, and continuing down 
to the August days of 1914, after war began. 

Reveals his early tendencies and his later 
characteristics. 

Discloses the underlying influences and 
motives of the Court in which he was reared, 
but which grew to be his creation. 


The Berlin Court 





The Kaiser Confessed His War Plans 


To Him Last July, says this Author 


Presents a brilliant panorama of courtly 
personages moving on through the nineteen 
chapters which precede Count von Schwer- 
ing’s Diary. 

Purports to give, in its last fifty-odd pages 
comprising this Diary, direct statements from 
the Kaiser’s own lips, uttered in confidential 
freedom upon his imperial yacht, of the rea- 
sons which inspired the present war. 


Under William II. 


By Count Axel von Schwering 
An International Event A book that is going to attract very wide attention, and, if it is all 


that it claims tobe, it is an international event—one of the most remark- 

able documents that has ever been put into print.”— JEANNETTE L. GILDER in New York Sun, April 11. 
Cloth, 6x9% in.; 349 pages; frontispiece; $3.75 net, by mail 16c extra 
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night below us the weak rays of 
city or village, we have the 
a bird of prey when it s; 
While the air-cruiser hurries thr 
clouds, the town with its 
seems to hurry to meet us, like a great 
fleet which is being driven across the sea 
by a wind heavy with fate, while no one on 
board of the ship dreams of the nearness 
of death. 

Then we let fall our bomb; we see an 
enormous white-hot flame in the dark 
depths, and hear the explosion boom 
muffled up to us like the voice of a gigantic 
uncanny thing. Then the air-pressure 
drives the prow of the Zeppelin upward, as 
a sea-ship is borne upward by a great wave 
but it is a freer, softer movement, and it 
seems like the breathing of the giant bird, 

Then, slowly, the prow sinks again, 
while the icy cold of the air and storm 
again whirl around us 
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A BAREFOOT MILLIONAIRE 


ANKIN CLEMMONS, “ barefoot mil- 
lionaire,’’ was remarkable for three 
things; first, that he owned more land than 
any other single holder in all the Blue 
Grass region of Kentucky; secondly, that he 
lived to be ninety and was hale and hearty 
and master of his affairs up to within 
three weeks of his death; and thirdly, that, 
living as he did to a ripe old age without 
the aid of doctors or medicine, he did not 
make a doctrine of his way of living and 
claim that all people might live to be as 
old as he, did they follow it. Instead, 
he remarked emphatically to the usual 
death-bed reporter: 

I can say how I have lived, but this does 
not establish a rule. People may be born 
weak or strong, you know. I have never 
been sick until now. I have lived regu- 
larly. Maybe some other person might 
have been as methodical and not have been 
benefited. When I was younger | arose 
always at four o’clock. I went to bed at 
eight. Those hours haven't meant much 
as a rule to follow. It’s what’ one does 
between getting up and going to bed which 
counts. 

Advice to the coming generation? Why, 
my children never would accept my advice. 
I’ve quit giving advice. But, if somebody 
would follow what I said, I’d say, first, 
attend to your own business. 


Rankin Clemmons was born near South 
Elkhorn, Kentucky, and lived in that 
neighborhood most of his life. The little 
farm where he was born, when once he had 
earned enough money at the butcher's 
trade to begin his investments, became the 
nucleus of a 9,000- to 10,000-acre tract 
that spread into three counties. Mr. 
Clemmons was accounted an eccentric 
man, which is to say, in part, at least, that 
he knew his own mind, and was not 
afraid of criticism. He was not a miset, 
tho he could keep ‘his grip on a dollar as 
long as any man, until he saw reason in 
letting it go. The fortune he amassed, 


which is estimated as over a million dollars, 
is probably the largest ever gathered to 
gether by a ‘‘native”’ 
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It marks him in many respects, 
says one Kentuckian, as “‘one of the mont 
notable men Kentucky ever produced, 

and to this estimate @ close _ business 


gequaintance adds: 


stances. 


iser alone could not have accumu- 
wind @ million dollars within a lifetime 
under the quiet, unadventurous surround- 
ings of a Kentucky farm, to which Mr. 
Clemmons’s activities were confined. It 
was his clear-headed, well-organized busi- 
ness brain which would have made him 
successful in any department of finance. 


This unusual financier’s whole life, de- 
dares the Louisville Courier-Journal, was 
given up to the accumulation of his fortune, 
and he seemed to have no greater interest. 
He did not know the meaning of recreation, 
beyond that of natural sleep after fatigue. 
His play was work, work was his chief 
interest, his doctor, his philosophy, and 
religion. “I know that I’ve been square,” 
was his summing up of his spiritual life; 
“| know I’ve done right by others. If that 
fails, I can stand the cost.” Of his many 
eccentricities we read: 


He had up to the end of his life gone 
barefoot in the summer-time, except when 
he came to town, had never bought a news- 
paper or book; had never ridden in an 
automobile or upon an electric car, used a 
telephone, or, as far as is known, sent a 
telegraph message. He was, however, a 
shrewd and alert observer, and kept well 
informed on current events through asso- 
ciation with others and perusal of news- 
papers which happened to come into his 
hands without cost, and was not averse to 
utilizing modern farming implements in his 
agricultural operations. However, his life 
business was that of agricultural financier 
rather than farmer, he personally working 
but little of his vast domain of blue-grass 
land. 

The farming upon his property was done 
almost entirely by tenants, tho he himself 
had daily done hard manual labor through- 
out his long life. Only last fall, when 
eighty-nine years old, he was cutting 
briers upon his place just before he became 
confined with the illness which caused 
hisdeath. A peculiarity was that he would 
never raise tobacco, not even on the shares 
with tenants, as is the almost universal 
custom in the Burley belt. If aman wanted 
to raise tobacco upon his land Mr. Clem- 
mons would rent him the ground at $40 
an acre. 

“I don’t know anything about raising 
tobaceo,” he would say, “but if you want 
to raise it upon my land you can go on 
and do so, and give me your note at $40 
an acre per annum, which people say 
tobaeco-land is worth, and pay it when you 
sell the crop.” 

In all his many years Mr. Clemmons 
had never called in a physician until 
during his last illness, when his family 
induced him to let Dr. Holloway, a retired 
Practitioner and an old neighbor, come and 
breseribe for him. When he had been sick 
he would not have a doctor or buy medi- 
ane, but would take any medicine what- 
ever for his ailment that any person would 
‘commend and bring him. Several years 
%g0 It was thought he would die from 
a attack of erysipelas, but he stedfastly 
tfused to call in a physician, and on 
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For Better Babtes 


If your baby does not measure up to the standard of the 
Better Babies movement, the first and most important 


thing to be considered is the question of feeding. 


It is 


not mere chance that so many prize winners in Baby 


Shows have been raised on 


Mie Hiri 


EAGLE 


CONDENSED 


MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


It is not only pure, wholesome, and 
easily digested, but also contains the 
elements a baby needs to build up firm 
flesh and bone. We shall be glad to 


send you without charge our booklet, 
‘*Baby’s Welfare,’’ with a valuable 
feeding chart that will help you get 
the best results. Write to 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 


‘Leaders of Quality’ 





New York 


Estab. 1857 
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direct from the factory. Many 
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metal body, snowy - white. 
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} shelves. Cork-cushioned door and 
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Fifteen Hundred Facts and Similes 


for Sermons and Addresses. A collection of incidents, 
quotations, and stories for illustrating and enlivening 
sermons and addresses. Nearly 500 pages. Cloth $2.00. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.,354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


uw SEXOLOGY -- 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
‘nowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
(nowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
‘nowledge a Father Should Have. 
‘nowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
fledical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
AMilcaed,” Koowcige Mother Shon Lepet to Her Danhtr 
vate L a impart to 4 
$2.00 postpaid Medien! Kesviedne a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
PURITAN PUB. CO., 783 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 
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OU can afford to 
pay $5 or $6 for 
your next pair — it’s 
like making an invest- 
ment — in footwear. 
The initial outlay may 
ma «be more than you 
s have been paying, but 
the returns will show 
a larger percentage in 
length of service, 
hq added comfort and 
individual style. 
: Booklet showing 
qe “Styles of the Times” 
y free .on request. |] 
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MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
Established 1861.—614 F St., Washington, D.C., 
New York City and Chicago. Manufacturers buy 
good patented ideas. BOOKLET FREE. 


Stop Wasting 
Your Heat 














You can now heat just that 
part of radiator in each room 
you need, and as you need it. 
Save 20 to 35% Fuel Bill 

Save 15 to 20% Cost of Installation 
Be sure your building, large or. small, has 


RADUATED 
ADIATOR FE 
With Atmospheric System 
One valve takes the place of ordinary two valves 
and air valve’on each radiator. 
No hammer or noise; no foul air; no clogging 
of valves. Dial on valve shows how far it is open. 
You have absolute control of heat in each room at 
all times. 
Use with either Central Station Supply or Indi- 
vidual Boiler. 
Send us name of your architect and steam 
fitter and we will give you full particulars 


Ask for Bulletin No. 1232D 
AMERICAN District STEAM Co. 


General Offices and Works 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, 





Seattle 
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another occasion he cut his foot almost off 
with a. scythe, and, tho threatened with 
lockjaw, he persistently scorned surgical 
treatment. He to the last had a good set 
of natural teeth, and tho his hair was gray 
he was but slightly bald. He had never in 
his life paid fora hair-cut or a shave, but 
had kept his locks and beard within 
bounds by trimming them himself. On the 
farm he went barefoot in summer, but in 
winter, as a protection to his health, wore 
heavy brogan shoes and woolen socks. He 
thought money wasted in buying clothes, : 
and sometimes went almost in tatters even 
when he came to town, and frequently was 
thinly clad in the severest winter weather. 

To a peculiar habit of his a close ac- 
quaintance attributed much credit toward 
his long life and ordinarily good health. 
This was his fondness for the sunshine. 
There was a walk made of large stones 
leading from the Clemmons house to the 
barn, and in the hottest days of summer, the 
acquaintance says, he had seen Mr. Clem- 
mons, while resting during the noon dinner- 
hour, stretch himself flat upon his back 
upon these stones and sleep serenely, with 
his hat alone shading his eyes. He was, 
however, a man of sturdy natural physique, 
and spent nearly all of his life in the open 
air, altho he at times suffered privations 
because of his indisposition to purchase for 
himself needed food and clothing. He was 
fond of good eating, too, his neighbors say, 
if somebody else would furnish it. But if 
left to buy his own food he would munch 
bacon and corn pone with equal relish 
and always perfect digestion. 

He never wore a watch in his life, and 
tho he at one time had two clocks in the 
house, one of which was an ancient brass 
timepiece, probably an heirloom, when 
these were stolen many years ago they 
were not replaced. The sun was his time- 
keeper. He went to work by its rising and 
considered it time to quit when it had set. 
He never used a vehicle for travel, but 
came to town on horseback, and even 
made his last visit here several weeks ago 
by that method. 


Rankin Clemmons allowed himself just 
one ‘“‘blowout,’’ and that was when he got 
married. He then went to town and pur- 
chased for himself the best and the finest 
bridegroom’s outfit, in the mode of that 
day, that could be found. After the 
ceremony the costume was put away in the 
attic and never worn again. Years after- 
ward, robbers entered Mr. Clemmons’s 
house and took the wedding-suit with them 
when they left, an ineident which probably 
did not fail to convince the old gentleman 
of the folly of extravagance. 
what tendencies did not 
completely overshadow, however, a number 
of fine characteristics and sturdy virtues, 
of which mention is made: 


His some- 
parsimonious 


He was thoroughly and punctiliously 
honest, giving to all men every cent that 
was owed, and expecting the same in re- 
turn. No person ever fooled him but 
onee, and he had the keenest contempt 
for a man who ever broke his word or 
failed to pay an indebtedness. He was 
frankly and warmly hospitable, inviting 
whoever chanced to be at his home to par- 
take of the approaching meal, and offering 
what food happened to be upon his board 
with -unreserved generosity but without 











Chauffeur: “*Yes Sir, I’ve tried 
various oils, and I find that she 
runs better on HAVOLINE,” 


Motorist: ‘ ““How do you ac. 
count for it?’’ 


Chauffeur: “‘Why, she simply 
goes further on the same amount 
of fuel—she doesn’t seem to get 
out of order so quickly, and | 
find the pistons and cylinder are 
left pretty clean.’’ 


Motorist: ‘‘Well, is it O. K, 
for this kind of a car?’’ 


Chauffeur: ‘‘O.K.’s the word. 
Your car takes HAVOLINE 
Medium. There are different 
grades for the different makes,” 


Motorist: “‘All right, buy a 
couple of cans.’’ 


HAVOLINE OIL is 
sold by all Garages 
and Auto Accessory 
shops. Look for the 
blue- and - white can 
with the inner seal. 


The HAVOLINE 
lubrication booklet, 
free upon request. 
Write today to 





INDIAN REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Pl. Dept. C, New York 
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“‘Don’t-Snore” 


Stops snoring and mouth breathing. 
Money Refunded if it Don't. 


sk for Booklet. 


THOS. B. MORTON 00, (Ine.), 8 Starks Building, Louisville, iy. 
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Unheard-of Introductory Price 


H Standard, Full Weight 
WallTents Tent Duck, double lap — 


complete with tent poles, ropes, pins, € 
ready to set up— Wonderful bargains. 


These Exceptional Bargains 


are offered for a short time only, Save money by buy- 
ing direct from the largest, most reliable manufac 
of Tents, Awnings and apere supplies 
in the country. Supolying the U.S. War 
Department, and Foreign Governments. 
Let us tell you about our new 
atershed and Mildew-Proof 
Process. Write at once for free 
descriptive booklet and price 
list on everything made of 
canvas. 
Get vour letter to us quick 
before these big bargains 
ar up. 
fe te Shelter Tent 
METTRICK BROS. CO. Slr tins 
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apology; tho it should be nothing but 
bacon and corn-bread. His one gleam of 
sentiment was shown in the fact that he 
preserved upon one of the farms that he 
owned the old log cabin in which he had 
peen born, refusing to allow tenants to 
occupy it up to the time it was accidentally 


purned a few years ago. 





A DRUGGED AMERICA 


6c E ARE a nation of newspaper 

readers,” remarks a writer in 
Scribner’s, and the reader feels that this 
is somehow vastly complimentary and is 
pleased. Another writer, however, puts 
the matter in a different light. To Victor 
Murdock, of Wichita, we are a nation of 
mental drug-fiends and drunkards, who 
intoxicate our minds or lull our brains into 
torpor by a constant, benumbing perusal 
of “sensations” in the daily papers. 
Worse than that, we have made the papers 
our slaves, and compel them solicitously 
to purvey the choicest and spiciest bits of 
gossip to us daily, and even hourly. In 
The Eagle he writes: 


This morning there are three distinct 
and flourishing motes‘in the public eye, 
and the specialist does not live who has 
power to remove them, to modify the dis- 
tress they cause, nor to put merciful 
blinkers on the patient. Pittsburg comes 
forward cheerfully with a divorce in high 
life, a pitiful tangle of wilful wrong in, 
which Society is wildly interested; a man in 
Commerce, Oklahoma, kills his wife’s sus- 
pected lover in an open street; details are 
spared us to-day, doubtless to bloom to- 
morrow in full flower; a woman in Chicago 
takes gas, dies, and thereby reveals the 
presence of an amorous “‘mystery”’ yet to 
be revealed. Three motes. No wonder we 
are half-blinded when we turn toward the 
light! 

The press is the one power left whose 
“freedom’’ we talk about, write about, and 
insist upon recognizing on national holi- 
days. By these dispatches this morning, 
judge how vital this ‘‘freedom”’ is. They 
can not be cut out, because the people want 
all the news, fit and unfit. Divorce-pro- 
ceedings and love-intrigues are printed, 
beeause the people demand them; that’s 
the long-standing. apology for the condi- 
tion. But the people want them because 
their appetite for such news has been ecare- 
fully cultivated. That’s the long-suffering 
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fact. The very presence of a censor of 
public entertainments is one of the results 
of this appetite. The people are so used 
to thrillers that anything less than 
startling is rejected as puerile and im- 
potent. They are used to thrillers, as the 
Mexican is used to red pepper. An 
abnormal appetite demands the stimulant 
It is used to, or it goes to pieces. If 
snsational love developments were left 
out of our daily papers, the dear public 
would crumple up and be carried to a 
hospital, after the manner of the dope- 
fends in Chicago. ‘The freedom of the 
press” is a solemn fiction, staid and of 
noble bearing; in practise, it is a servile 
freedom—the narrow confines of a self- 
made cage. It is of use mainly to wave 
4 flag at, and prop the Fourth-of-July 
trator when his auditors are supposed to 
want “the old-line dope.” 
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binder to the surface of the road. 


Traffic is different today. According 
to official figures there are now more than 
two million motor vehicles (pleasure cars 
and trucks) on our highways. These high- 
powered, heavily loaded, rubber-tired ve- 
hicles shear the surface of Macadam roads, 
throw out the stones and scatter the 
‘*binder’? dust—modern traffic tears to 
pieces in no time the dirt or Macadam 
roads which met traffic requirements satis- 
factorily fifteen years ago. 


The Concrete road made with Lehigh 
Cement costs but little more a mile than a 
Macadam road. Hanson, an authority on 
Concrete roads, tells us that the yearly up- 
keep of Macadam roads in five Eastern 
States in 1912 exceeded $800 per mile; 
whereas a mile of 16 foot wide Concrete 





Chicago, Ill. 


“Present Day Traffic 
emands (Concrete Roads 


. = . wo fifteen years traffic conditions have changed 
<a more than in fifteen centuries. 

q mobile has brought with it the urgent need for permanent road 
construction. Dirt or Macadam roads were good enough for 
ironshod vehicles that rarely moved faster than eight miles 
per hour, because the fine dust these vehicles ground out served as a 


Concrete for Permanence 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. 





The use of the atto- 


road, according to this same famous 
authority, costs approximately $50.00 per 
mile per year to maintain. 

The Concrete road .is the most econo- 
mical and most practical for modern traffic ; 
it is the road that is good in winter, dry in 
the spring, dustless in summer; automo- 
biles do not skid upon it in rainy weather; 
it is the road that is free from ruts and 
holes, the road for every season, every 
requirement, every kind of service, and it 
will last indefinitely. 

Build your road of permanent Concrete 
made with Lehigh Cement and free your- 
self from the burden of annual road taxes 
for repairs and maintenance. Not only 
will your investment prove economical, 
but your hauling costs will be reduced and 
your property values will increase. 
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Have Pure, Dustless 


Air in Your Home 


* Make your home healthful. Stop the ravages 
of ash dust on your fine furnishings. 

Now is the time to install the only modern, 
sanitary device for caring for ashes, garbage 
and refuse. It not only completely elimi- 
nates the ash dust nuisance, but is a perfect 
preventive against fire from hot ashes. 


THE SHARP ROTARY 
ASH RECEIVER 
is one of the most important building improve- 
ments in years. No modern home is complete with- 
out it. Saves time, labor, fire risk, expense and 


— Endorsed by Architects, Builders, Health and 
ire © issi th thusiasti 
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| Sag? P We will gladly mail you 
2 ie ; full particulars together 
= ae with the endorsement 
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“y ' owners, 
W. M. SHARP CO, 
54 Park Place 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
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Books Which Have Made 
MILLIONS 


i1OF AMERICANS 
LAUGH 





By Josiah Marietta 
Allen's Wife Holley 
Samantha versus Josiah. By “Josiah Allen’s 
Wife’’ (Marietta Holley). Inimitably funny dis- 
cussions of the natural and supernatural. Cloth, 
400 pages. Profusely illustrated by Berton 
Braley. $1.50. 

Samantha in Europe. A screamingly funny 
narrative of a trip abroad. Large octavo, 714 
pages. Beautifully bound and illustrated. Rich 
Cover Design. Cloth, $2.50; Half Leather, $4.00. 
Sweet Cicely or Josiah Allen in Politics, and 
His Queer Experiences. Large octavo. Cloth. 
Profusely illustrated. $2.00. 
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This picture 
is all wrong! 


Yes—but it’s a real picture of offices 
where they still cling to the inefficient, 
wasteful, costly, shorthand system. 

Business men everywhere are fast 
waking up. They find it’s mighty poor 
business to write letters twice—once in 
shorthand and once on the typewriter, 
to say nothing of expense -and wasted 
time. They don’t pay for shorthand 
sessions at some man’s desk, with other 
men waiting to dictate. They don’t 
pay for typewriting machines standing 
idle a good part of the day. They get 
their money’s worth—steady produc- 
tion of finished typewriting—with dic- 
tators dictating when they want. 

They dictate to the Dictaphone. 

Just reach for your ’phone—now— 
while you think of it, and arrange fora 
demonstration. If you do not find 
that name in the book, write to 


TAE DIC TAPAVNE 


REGISTEREO 


Suite 1507B, Woolworth Bldg. 
New York 
Stores in the principal cities 
—dealers everywhere 
‘‘How One Man Saved Money,” a 
book we should like to send you 


This Advertisement was dictated to the Dict “ae 














BUTTERFLIES 





MOTHS-INSECTS 


WE have published two small manuals in which all 
the Common American and European butterflies 
and moths are reproduced in their 
natural colors with their common 
and scientific names. 


I. Common Butterflies and Moths of 

Europe and America, Price, 27 cts. 

II, Common American and European 
Insects. Price 27 cts. 


Both manuals prepared under the 
supervision of illiam Beuten- 
miller, Curator of the Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 


: FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
34 4th Ave. - - - .—.- New Yorr 




















SPICE OF LIFE 


Suspicious.—*‘ No, sir, I’ve never written 
for a comic paper before ! ” 

“Then how’d you get that ugly scar on 
your face? ”’—Yale Record. 








Harsh.—Propucer—“ The comedians 
seemed nervous. What they needed was 
life.” 

Critic—*‘ You’re too severe! Twenty 
years would be enough.’’—J udge. 





Erratic.—‘‘ Why do you compare my 
marksmanship with lightning? ’”’ asked the 
recruit. 

“* Because,”’ replied the instructor, ‘‘ it 
never hits twice in the same place.’’— 
Washington Star. 





Man’s Part.—‘‘ Woman,” says Dr. Anna 
Shaw, “ ever has been man’s companion, 
sharing his exile, espousing his cause, and 
buckling on his armor.’”’ And man ever 
has been woman’s companion, sharing her 
happiness, espousing her when she would 
have him, and buttoning her up the 
back.— Boston Globe. 





In the Usual Way.—By way of enlarg- - 


ing the children’s vocabulary, our village 
school-teacher is in the habit of giving them 
a certain word and asking them to form a 
sentence in which that word occurs. The 
other day she gave the class the word 
“ notwithstanding.”” There was a pause, 
and then a bright-faced youngster held up 
his hand. 

*“* Well, what is your sentence, Tommy? ” 
asked the teacher. 

“Father wore his trousers out, but not- 
withstanding.” —T%t-Bits. 





Not His Fault.—Srrarant (disgustedly 
to Private Jones)—‘“‘ Stop! Don’t waste 
your last bullet. Nineteen are quite 
enough to blaze away without hitting the 
target once. Go behind that wall there and 
blow your brains out.” 

Jones walked quietly away, and a few 
seconds later a shot rang out. 

“* Good heavens! Has that fool done what 
I told him?” eried the sergeant, running 
behind the wall. Great was his relief 
when he saw Private Jones coming toward 
him. 

“Sorry, sergeant,’ he said apologeti- 
eally, ‘‘ another miss.’”—Boston Transcript. 





Why Our Hair Is Turning Gray. 
Special Cable Dispatch to Tub Sun 

BERLIN, by wireless to London, May 12. 
—The following Turkish official statement 
has been received from Constantinople: 

A Russian fleet of five battle-ships, two 
cruisers, twelve destroyers, and some trans- 
ports approached the entrance to the 
Bosporus yesterday morning. 

Our cruiser, the Sultan Janus Selim 
(the German battle-cruiser Goeben), opened 
a heavy fire, and the Russian fleet hastily 
retreated toward Sebastopol. The battle- 
ships leading the Russian line were badly 
damaged. The Russian fleet escaped only 
by entering the harbor of Sebastopol. 


Special Cable Dispatch to Tur Sun 
Lonvon, May. 12.—The Daily Mail cor- 
respondent at Odessa reports an engage- 
ment between the Russian Black Sea fleet 
and the Turkish Sultan Selim, formerly the 
German ship Goeben. The Goeben, finally 
escaped into the Bosporus, badly damaged. 











Restore a fallen arch, 
uphold a weak ankle, 
strengthen the foot 
muscles by wearing 
Coward Arch Support 
Shoes. 





SOLD NOWHERE ELSE 


JAMES S. COWARD 


264-274 Greenwich St., N. Y. 
(NEAR WARREN STREET) 


Mail Orders Filled | Send for Catalogue 





Learn 


To 















Practical You Can 
Instruction Do It 
for Both In 
Novice Your 
and Spare 
Expert Moments 


VERY one should know how to swim. Many 
cannot afford the price of aswimming course, 
and others cannot devote the necessary and 

regular time required by a special teacher. Here's 
a practical, spare-time manual, prepared by one of 
New York’s foremost swimming teachers Prof. 
Frank Eugea Dalton, Instructor of Scientific Swim- 
ming at the Dalton Swimming School, and inventor 
of the Dalton Method. 

Many diagrams show the novice the “— 
method of striking out and learning to swim. For 
the expert, the book covers every phase of profes- 
sional swimming. All strokes are analyzed and 
shown in illustration, and their relative values for 
speed, endurance, etc., are thoroughly considered. 
“Swimming Scientifically Taught,” by Frank 
Eugen Dalton. Bound in cloth, 19§ pages, profusely 
illustrated. $1.25 net; by mail $1.37. All book 
stores or the publishes, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 513 














New York, N. Y. 
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Forewarned.—CAvTIous Docror—“ Ex- 
cuse me for bringing you my bill; but you 
know how difficult it is to get money out 





of any one’s heirs.”,—Boston Transcript. 
Transients—““ Do you keep any 
servants? ” 


“No, of course, not.” ; 

“But I thought I saw one in your 
kitchen? ” ‘ 

“Qh, we have servants on the premises 
a day or two at a time; but we don’t keep 
them.”—Houston Post. 





Hope.—‘ Yes, she rejected me, but she 
did it in a most encouraging way. 

“ How was that?” 

“Ags [ went away, she pointed to the 
footprints that I had made on the carpet, 
and said: ‘The next time you come to 
propose to me, I want you to wipe your 
shoes clean !’ '’—Der Guckkasten. 





Boundaries Needed.—‘* Ma! Ma!” 
pawled Freddie as the usual morning wash 
was going on. “ Do my ears belong to my 
face or my neck? ” 

Ma temporized. 
matter? ” she asked. 

“T want, it decided now. Every time 
you tell Mary to wash my face or my neck 
she washes my ears too.”—Ladies’ Home 
Journal. 


‘Why, what is the 





A Hint.—Despite the chilly spring day 
little Wilbur was out playing without his 
coat. This worried a neighbor, but her 
advice went unheeded. Finally, she said: 
“Wilbur, go home and get your coat, and 


when you come back I'll give you a piece 


of cake.” 

The bribe worked, and Wilbur soon 
returned with his coat on and was duly 
rewarded. Next day he knocked at the 
door to announce significantly: 

“T ain’t got my coat on to-day.”— 
Christian Register. 





Narrow Margin.—A circus man tells 
this one: 

“We were doing Pottstown, Pa. The 
price of admission was 25 cents—children 
under ten years of age 10 cents. 

“ Among the first to arrive were a lad of 
about eighteen and his little sister. He 
laid down 35 cents and asked for two 
front seats. 

“* How old is the little girl? ’ asked the 
ticket-seller. 

“* Well,’ said the boy, ‘ this is her tenth 
birthday to-day. But she was not born 
until five o’clock in the afternoon!’ ”’— 
New York Times. 





A Long-Felt Want.—Danny Claire, a 
prisoner at the Federal penitentiary at 
Fort Leavenworth, has a good sense of 
humor. When the Terre Haute election 
cooks arrived at the prison, heading the 
group was Donn Roberts, mayor of Terre 

aute. Convicts at work in the prison 
yard paused to look curiously at the string 

hew prisoners coming in. Among them 
was Danny Claire, former baseball-player. 
The convicts have baseball teams, and once 
ma while they have a game. Danny is 
pitcher. When he saw the prisoners com- 
ing in he asked: 

“Who is that smooth-faced fellow in the 
lad?” When told that it was Mayor 
Roberts, Danny said: 

“Well, I’m glad the mayor is here. He 
‘an pitch the first ball when we have our 
games.”—Kansas City Star. 
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CUSHION 


RUBBER HEELS 


Protect you against slipping, and 
= your step the safe buoyant 
htness of the trained athlete. 


You get more than 
safety for your money 
when you buy Cat's 
Paw Heels. 
































“*T have found the best recipe 
for taking care of my legs and 
feet off the field —a recipe that 

saves them from the wear and 
= fee of walking on concrete and 
ww, rick. It’s spelled C-A-T-’S 
SJ PAW HEELS.” 


Aovag Mant 


OU get comfort — the extra quality 
of rubber gives greater resiliency— 
makes your step as easy as the 

cat's own. 


You get durability—the Foster Friction 
plug not only prevents slipping, but makes 
them wear longer, because the plug is put 
where the jar and wear comes—gives that 
crisp little click to your step which keeps 


you out of the “gum 
shoe” class. 


And there are no holes to 
track mud and dirt— yet they 
cost no more than the ordi- 
nary kinds—50c. attached— 
all dealers— black and tan. 

Get a pair of Cat's Paw 
Heels ohn They will pay 


you daily dividends of satistac- 
tion all summer. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 
105 Federal Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Originators and patentees of the Foster 
Frution Plug which prevents slipping. 






>USHION HEEL 9 
y “< TER RUBBER Co 
= coe i ——J 





Do you have weak arches? 
Then you need the Foster 
Orthopedic Heel which 
gives that extra support 
where needed. Especially 
valuable to policemen, mo- 
tormen, conductors, floor 
walkers and all who are on 
their feet a great deal. 75c 
attached of your dealer — 
or sent postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 50c. and outline of 
your heel. 





TRUTH thats More Thrilling Than Fiction! 


The romantic side of the world’s most serious projects. Wonderful volumes, aglow with 
thrilling facts, and replete with reliable and valuable information of the keenest interest to every 
member of the family. Beautifully illustrated in color and half-tone. Big, thick, impressive 
volumes. Ideal for gift purposes; beautiful in appearance for your library shelf or table. 

$1.50 each; by mail, 12c extra 
AL ABOUT AIRSHIPS ALL ABOUT SHIPS 
By Ralph Simmonds By no be Yet 

MN chew awake Interesting accounts of the early history 

Re Got atin, engene ae of ships and of the development of war- 
one rabbi ships, liners, steam vessels and sailing 
ships, with many photos, engravings, etc. 















Early experiments, experi- 
menters, etc. Profusely illustrated. 


ALL ABOUT RAILWAYS 

By F. S. Hartnell 
Everything connected with railways— 
unusual history of roads; obstacles 
overcome; wonders of construction; 
miracles of development, etc., etc. 
Profuse illustrations. 


ALL ABOUT ENGINEER- 
ING By Gordon D. Knox 
Tells simply and graphically how the 
reat engineering wonders of the world 
been accomplished—great bridges, 
Panama Canal, etc., etc. Numerous 
full-page pictures. 








$1.50 each; by mail, 12c extra. Others in Preparation 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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¥ Subscribers each week receive this Chart revisedto date 


Be Ready for Peace 
The man who knows what’s 
happening in the business 
world now will be best pre- 
pared to profit by improved 
conditions. Babson’s Reports 
keep you reliably informed. 


Eliminate worry. Cease depend- 
ing on rumors or luck. Work in 
accordance with a definite policy 
based on fundamental statistics. 


For particulars—which will be sent 
g@ratis—address Dept. G-4-54 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 
Executive Block, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Organization of its Character in U. 8. 


SOUND FIRST MORTGAGES: 


The demand in unsettled times for g: od first 
mortgages indicates their unusual stability. 
First mortgages do not shrink in value—they are 
usually on property worth three times the money 
loaned. We have loaned over $1,000,000 and not a 
single cent lost to any investor or a single foreclosure 
sale made, Write for booklet describing methods, and 
list of loans from $300 to $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON Co. 
31 State Nationa! Bank Buildin 

































. Oklahoma City, Okla. 





7% FIRST MORTCACES 7% 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Connections sought with private investors for placing 
gilt-edge first mortgages on improved property in 
amounts from two to ten thousand dollars. Our iarger 
mortgages at lower rates are taken care of by our In- 
surance and Trust Co. connections. References. 
PALMER AND PALMER, Jacksonville, Florida 




















f) Better security does not exist. x years’ exper- 
ience in writing farm loans. Never had a fore- 
closure in Oklahoma. We get you 6 per cent on ab- 
solutely safe first mortgages. Write today for 
references full details and list number 24 


P. H. ALBRIGHT & CO., Newkirk, Okla. 


















Securitybased on 40 to 50%, conservative valuation 
on Improved Property. wel! located in the metrop- 
olis ofthe Southwest. These Mortgnges are negoti- 
ated in multiples of $500 and up, and accompanied 
by Mortg::gees’ Title Policy Interest and principal 
guaranteed, Askfor descriptive matter and 
circular 32. §TILES, THORNTON & CO., 
102 Poydras Street, Dallas, Texas. 


Good as Gold °°". ©* First Mor- 


gages on Real Estate 

worth 3to 5 times amount loaned. We collect, 

remit interest and act as your agent without charge. 

34 Yrs Experience. NEVER A DOLLAR LOST 
Amounts $200 to $5,000. Write for list of offerings. 
ANCHOR iRUST CU., Dept. cr, Wiccita, Kan 








POMPEIAN 


OLIVE OIL 


ALWAYS FRESH 
PURE-SWEET-WHOLESOME 












Went Blind Over Night 


The man who would not protect his 
eyes from the light’s glare. Student, 
Booklover! Fortify your eyes witha 
FEATHERWEIGHT EYE SHADE 
Begin now to strengthen your eyes, and 
be sure of future happiness and success. 


to you on receipt of 25c. Address 
FEATHER WEIGHT EYESHADE CO., Box A, Merchantville, N. J. 


At your drug ‘ist, stationer, or postpaid 
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COMMODITY PRICES AS AFFECTED 
BY THE WAR 


STUDY has been made for the New 
York Times Annalist of the effects of 

the war on articles which feed, clothe, and 
house people, and on those which enter into 
the manufacture of raw material into fin- 
ished products. Many influences have been 
at work in changing commodity prices, 
among these the stoppage of imports from 
Germany of many things essential to in- 
dustries elsewhere, and which could not be 
manufactured elsewhere; an unexpected 
and enormous demand from us of supplies 
for military purposes; severe depression 
because of dependence on Europe for 
markets practically closed by the war, and 
a stagnation in general lines of business due 
to war-conditions. Some fifty commodi- 
ties were chosen at random from wholesale 
price-lists, by the writer in The Annalist. 
Only three of these were found to stand at 
the same price at the end of April, 1915, as 
they stood at on the corresponding day 
last year. All the others show changes, 
some unimportant, but many of them ex- 
travagant. Carbolic acid, for example, an 
article of which many uses are made in 
general industries, on April, 1914, was 
quoted at 7% cents a pound. Carbolic 
acid is a commodity chiefly made in Ger- 
many; in April this year it had risen to 
$1.25 a pound, an increase of nearly 1,500 


Commodity 
COTTON AND COTTON-GOODS: 


Cotton, spot, Middling upland. ................0ee00. asee 


Brown sheetings, standard. ...............0. 
MI 6 0 0. t ci tic ds o.c o ina tacbmsnscégeeess 
WOOL AND WOOLEN GOODS: . 
Wool, Ohio X 
Serge, 11 oz 
Fancy cassimere, 16 oz 
DYESTUFFS: 
Bichromate of potash, American 
Indigo, Bengal 
Prussiate potash, yellow 
DRUGS AND CHEMICALS: 
Carbolic, drums 
Chlorate potash 
Fusel oil, refined 
Gum Arabic, firsts 
Quicksilver 
Saltpeter, crude 


Creosote, beechw 
FERTILIZERS: 
Muriate potash, basis 80 per cent 


FOODS: 
Grains and Flours: 
Wheat, cash, No. 2 Red, Chicago 
Oats, cash, Standards, Chicago 
Corn, cash, No. 3 White, Chicago 
Flour, wheat, spring patents ................ 
Flour, wheat, winter straights......... 


OTHER FOODS: 
Beef, live, Chicago 
Hogs, live, Chicago... ...........000000: 
Sheep, live, Chicago 
I co iciesnck neces kcthanntentaaebe 
Tea, best Japan... . . 
Sugar, fine granulated . 

HIDES AND LEATHERS: 

acker, No. 1 native, Chicago 

Union backs, heavy........... 

Non-acid, common................... 
‘TALS: 

Pig iron, basic, Valley, furnace. 

Steel beams, Pittsburg... ... 

Copper, Lake, New York...... 

Spelter, New York.............. 

Lead, New York............-.--- 


i OS os oc eccewsckcccssiodigevedesesbhvneagise 


LUMBER: 5 ; 
Hemlock, Pennsylvania, base price per 1,000 feet. 
White pine, No. 1 barn, 1X4..............-. 
Oak, plain, 44, firsts and seconds......... 


eee Oe ey rere ee eee re Trees 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


Coommmboll, Coin... «.. 6 os. scicerescdescdscccceceseoes 
Se Aired ee Senet Per 


Paper, news sheet............ 
Petroleum, crude, at well...... 
Rubber, up-ri ? 

Silk, raw, Italian, classical......... 
Hemp, Manila, fair......... 






eeesoeeeere 












Sulfate potash, basis 90 per cent..........ccceceeceececes 






INTIS 6 kc 00.54 sisercsqopeacs ere eere: cope 









per cent. While ecarbolic acid holds th 
record for increase, there are other com. 
modities in which occurred changes really 
astonishing. The writer comments on some 
of these and gives the table printed below 


“Cotton _ and cotton-goods are 
representative of price-trends in that in- 
dustry. They do not, however. show the 
depths to which prices fell in the openin 
weeks of the war, when the outlook for 
cotton was as gloomy as could well be 
imagined, nor do they reflect the general 
recovery which set in later and whieh 
promises to put the industry on the level 
of a year ago if the present demand for the 
raw product and the goods manufactured 
therefrom continues unabated. Should 
the war be prolénged till the fall, there is 
every likelihood that this will prove to be 
the ease, for the need of cotton to supply 
winter clothing for the vast armies in the 
field was not so urgent as will be the demand 
for the purposes of manufacturing summer 
clothing. 

“The prices of wool and wool-produets, 
which were thought to be threatened with 
a severe slump because of tariff reductions, 
rose substantially with the demand from 
the warring nations, so that wool benefited 
to about the same extent relatively as 
cotton was deprest. France particularly 
made large purchases in this market, be 
cause the embargoes put on wool by En- 
gland and Australia shut her off from the 
only other markets where woolen goods 
were available in large quantities. 

“Of the price-changes wrought by war 


fairly 


Minimum Price on Change 
Apr. 30,1915 Apr. 30,1914 Amount Per Cent. 
a $0. 1050 $0. 1300 $0 .0250 — 192 
-0614 .08 — .0134 — 1.9 
see 5 -0514 — .004% — ee 
shi .28 25 + .03 + 12.0 
1.30 1.17% + .1244 + 10.6 
ase 1.374% 1.20 + .171%4 + 146 
saa .16 .0634 + .0914 + 137.0 
Mie 3.00 .80 +2.20 + 275.0 
— .40 13 + .27 + 07.7 
ee 1.25 07% +1.171% +1487.2 
Sse .38 08 + .30 + 315.0 
ees 2.60 1.95 + .65 + 33.3 
sei 25 38 — .13 — Bs 
is 1.15 54 + .61 + 112.9 
sei 8.00 4.75 +3.25 + 69.5 
aah .93 53 + .40 + 15.3 
none 2.00 1.95 + .05 + 26 
oe 2.45 2.3714 + 07% + 3.1 
eee 1.624% 95 + .67% + 71.1 
ise 5534 .39 + .1634 + 429 
a .784%4 .6714 + .11 + 16.3 
FARR 7.75 4.20 +3.55 + 5 
abe 6.85 4.05 +2.80 + (0.1 
ick 6.45 3.45 $3.00 + 86.9 
WEN 6.15 7.15 —1.00 —- 89 
7.55 8.30 — .% = 
7.40 4.90 +2.50 + 510 
.0734 0834 — .01 — ilé 
33 .30 + .03 + 10.0 
06 -0385 + .0215 + 55.8 
.20% .18% + .02 + 10.8 
44 gs A. ‘ 
-30 2914 + .0014 + 1 
sone 12.50 13.0 — .50 — 38 
1.20 1.15 + .05 + 43 
21 145 + .065 + 48 
1444 05 + 0914 + 190.0 
041714 0390 + 002744 + Zl 
ae 394 3414 + .05 + 145 
22.50 24.50 —2.00 - $1 
37.50 37.50 Be. , 
55.00 59.00 —4.00 - 6 
sie 47.00 50. —3.00 — 60 
Recs 113% 1034 + .005% + 58 
Sess 0634 07% — .00!% - 69 
pees 2.25 2.25 bance rt 
Leisiee 1.35 2.00 — .6 - r 
ee .60 744% - .14% - 
eh 3.55 -1. - 19 
10% 08 + .02% + 312 
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re striking than those in dye- 
- and pre Tes Three of the 
. er are shown in the table, and the 
psc advance recorded by any of them 
137 per cent., the average for the three 
herd well above 200 per cent. _ Here, again, 
the fact that we normally import large 
amounts from Germany and are now unable 
to obtain any at all from that country is in 
the main responsible for the tremendous 

‘seg recorded, and that likewise holds true 

of the startling price-changes in drugs and 
-hemicals. 
Tier, particularly, has been very ac- 
tive recently because of the export demand. 
The fluctuations through the war months 
of the price of that metal were very similar 
to those of raw cotton. When war broke 
out, stringent measures were taken by the 
large producers to save what looked like 
a very bad situation. The output of the 
larger mines was cut in half, and many of 
the smaller ones shut down entirely. 
Despite this restriction of production, the 
price of the metal declined rapidly, until 
it was at a very low level. For several 
months the market was dormant, but 
toward the later part of the year a strong 
and increasing demand began to appear, 
and the prices have risen so rapidly, to a 
point considerably above normal, that a 
runaway market is feared by some of the 
producers. Lead, tin, and spelter have 
fluctuated in much the same manner, but 
the prices of pig iron and steel have been 
more stable. ; 

“The price movements of the basic foods 
have differed a great deal, but a composite 
ofa large number of them shows that there 
was a very decided upward swing in the 
first few weeks after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities, and this was followed by a reaction 
almost as pronounced. Prices again re- 
covered, however, and they have for the 
last three or four months fluctuated at a 


point between 10 and 15 per cent. above ° 


the level of April, 1914. 

“The breadstuffs particularly have risen 
enormously in price. Cash wheat, which 
was worth only 95 cents a bushel at the 
endof April, 1914,—and that price is con- 
siderably above the normal level—sold on 
Friday for $1.6214, an increase of more 
than 70 per cent. The same tendency is 
athibited by all the other cereals, tho the 
rise has not been so great in any of the 
others as it was in wheat. Wheat-flour, 
too, has risen enormously in value. The 
advance, which began in the first days of 
August and continued for a number of 
months, culminated in the early part of the 
year, when popular resentment against an 
increase of 1 cent. in the selling-price of a 
loaf of bread so reduced consumption as to 
bring a reaction. 

“Sugar is another commodity which has 
advanced very sharply, the rise being due to 
the curtailment in the production of beet- 
sugar in Europe. Coffee, which was al- 
ready selling below a normal price, slumped 
still more, and is now more than 11 per 
cent. under the April level of last year. 
On the other hand, tea has advanced.” 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS IN APRIL 


During the month of April dealings in 
stocks on the New York Exchange reached 


4 total of 21,220,643 shares, an increase of - 


13,379,000 shares over March and 3,959,400 
more than for all the first three months of 
theyear. There were six days in April when 
ttansactions were for more than 1,000,000 
shares. On one day (April 19) they were 
oly 20,000 shares short of a million and a 
luli. The sales for April were larger than 
any single month since January, 1910. 
ety average in April was 840,827 


Bond-sales in April were also great, the 
otal being $109,112,000, an increase over 
March of $46,215,000, or nearly double. 
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UNDERWEAR 
Sil apace 
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Copyright U.S.A. 1915, by 
The B.V. D. Company. 


**That’s Your 
Friend, The 
B.V. D. Label, 
Boys! ”’ 
“i AKE a mental snapshot of that Red Woven 
Label, Tom, and you won't be fooled as 
I’ve been once. Now, they can’t sell me 
anything but B.V.D. Underwear. I’m 


just as particular about my waderclothes as I am 
about my outer clothes. 


“‘T prefer B. V. D. because it feels so soft and fits so 
good. ‘Take my word for it, it’s certainly cool and 
comfortable, washes up like new and gives me no end 
of wear. I don’t buy, if the B. V. D. Red Woven 
Label is missing.”’ 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed This Red Woven Label 





MADE FOR THE 


B.V.D. Union Suits 
(Pat. U. S. A. 4-30-07) 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 
and $5.00 the Suit. 


B.V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 
and $1.50 the Garment. 





(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries) 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C. 











“Fred and I have just moved into a new home and wanted 
tofurnish a guest room, I happened to see a “Oome-Packt”’ 
advertisement and sent for their large catalog. On page 32 we foun 
aun need bw 4 yantee-0 beautiful suite that matched our decorations an 
met our ideas of simplicity. 
“WE SAVED $50.00 ON THE SUITE 
“With the extra money, we purchased several additional pieces for Fred’s den. # 
t was the most satisfactory purchase of furniture we ever made.”’ 


HOW THE COME-PACKT WAY SAVES YOU MONEY 
““Oome-Packt’’ furniture is not sold in stores—ONLY direct to purchaser 
with a mone uarantee. Furniture stores make enormous profits, 
save that profit for yourself—from 331-3 to 50 percent, Think of 
it! It is shipped compact *‘Come-Packt”’ and our method of construc- 
tion fepanes Lowent freight ra’ 


tes, 
ho veral hundred pieces for the home. Samplesof 
Free Catalog all finishes on quastersd. sawed white oak, also actual 
samples of leather and mpholetering material, from which to make your 


selections, will be furnished on request. Buy **Oome-Packt”’ furniture 
and save mon 


COME-PACKT FURNITURE COMPANY 





519 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 
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Long Life! 


If you want the plug that is 
warranted to outlast your engine 
—gas-tight, soot-proof, oil-proof, 
everlasting and Platinum pointed, get 


Mosler’s SPIT-FIRE Red-Tag *1-28 


Literally shoots flame—swift, uniform combustion. 
Standard equipment on such cars as Pierce-Arrow; 


ideal for Packard, Peerless, etc. Insist on Red- Tag. 


Mosler’s VESUVIUS Open-end $1: 


Stone-insulated, everlasting, efficient; easily cleaned; 
gas-tight; proof against soot, oil, 
water. Standard equipment on 
Pierce-Arrow. 
a A pd ee 
t ° 
we Naot an 4 post-pa: ‘aa Pon 
Name dealer. Ask for a free copy of 
“Mosler on Spark Plugs” 
The handy guide that tells at a 
glance just which kind, type and 
size of plug is right for your car. 
Free at dealer's, or mailed on 
request. 
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A. R- MOSLER & C 


Dept. 21 Mt. Vernon, N. 








want collar like cutor low turnoverstyle 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


a4 ~ 99 
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FORGET YOUR TROUBLES 


You certainly will if you play 


STRAT 


THE GREAT WAR GAME 
A game of wits, not chance 
Join the Strat army and enjoy life 
PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 
Send name and address of your “‘enemy”’ for circular 


Strat Game Co., Inc., 446 Fourth Ave., N.Y. City 




















This increase, when compared with saleg 
for April, 1914, and April, 1913, was even 
greater. The only recent month when 
sales of bonds were larger was January, 
1912, but they were larger in that month 
by $634,500 only. The daily average sale 
of bonds in April was $4,364,500. On 
April 28 sales amounted to $10,318,000, 
which was the largest sum for any single 
day since June 4, 1909. The heavy sell- 
ing on April 28 was due chiefly to activity 
in the New York Central debenture sixes. 
That issue alone furnished 72 per cent. 
of the day’s transactions in bonds. 


PREDICTIONS OF TARIFF-REVISIONS 


When the new Congress meets in Decem- 
ber, it is predicted in Washington by care- 
ful observers that an active demand will 
arise for tariff-revision. It is said that 
even Democrats will demand revision. 
One reason for these predictions is that the 
new conditions to follow the war will make 
revisions necessary. These predictions are 
predicated on an assumption that the 
war will have ended by December. The 
Washington correspondent of The Journal 
of Commerce declares that sentiment 
favorable to revision pervades a “large 
portion of official Washington.” No one 
seems to believe that at present President 
Wilson would favor revision, but by 
next December, in ease the war is then 
ended, he would probably be willing to 
listen to suggestions for revision and ‘‘ would 
very likely agree to a gradual alteration of a 
number of the schedules.’”” The Journal 
of Commerce correspondent says further: 


“Your correspondent discust this ques- 
tion with one of the important members of 
the Democratic party, a man whose counsel 
is greatly sought and who is holding a 
very important position in the present 
Administration. 

“It was pointed out that the end of the 
war will bring about many readjustments 
in commerce. The present demand for war- 
material will stop. This will cause a great 
and sudden ‘decrease in the exports from 
the United States which will not be made 
up by the expected increase in demand for 
the commodities of ordinary trade, such as 
materials used in constructive work and 
repairs. Rather than increasing our ex- 
ports with Europe after the war, it is ex- 
pected that Europe will begin to send us 
more imports. Great Britain, Germany, 
and France will undoubtedly use every ef- 
fort to recover lost trade and will utilize the 
American markets to the full. The result 
of this will be that our exports will de- 
crease considerably and our imports will 
increase. The favorable trade-balance we 
are now building up will then be wiped out. 

“Tt has been estimated that the total 
value of American securities held abroad is 
probably not less than $6,000,000,000. No 
matter how the European War ends, no 
matter whether it is a draw or whether one 
or the other side is erusht, there will be 
a great readjustment of values abroad. 
Europeans may be expected to sell Amer- 
ican securities and subscribe to their own 
funded debt. This is but a natural ten- 
dency prompted by a spirit of self-protec- 
tion. This same spirit will prompt the 
Europeans to rebuild their industries and 


to seek again with renewed energy foreign. 


markets. Both of these tendencies, it is 
suggested, will have a reflex effect. upon 
us. For a time at least it is anticipated 
that the Europeans will attempt to come 
into the American markets at reduced 
prices and to take full advantage of the 
present low tariff-rates. 

“Tron and steel are singled out as one 
schedule which will need revision next 
winter, as also will the sugar schedule. 
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Better Than Album 
At Half the Price 





Sfx Record Files 


Make filing and finding . For 10 in. aod 12 
Records Made of tough fibre-board, with a 
covering. Double cover fastens with snap-catch. 12 Records 
may be filed between numbered pong which prevent rub- 
bing or scratching. Index sheet may be hung over front of 
file while in use. Compact, accessible, inexpensive, 


No. i. holds twelve 10 in. disks - - - 50c 
No. 1202’ holds twelve 12 in. disks - - - 65c 
No. 505, holds 24 “‘Little Wonder” 10-cent 


Records, otherwise like 1001, each - 
Prepaid by Parcel Post. See Note 


Letters Filed 
Vertically are 
Found Easily 


This solid oak letter cab+ 
inet is built for practical 
sormnee Capacity 
000 letter size papers 
or rye of catalogs, 
tariffs, etc. pen on 
Roller Bearings and fitted 
a follow blocks — 
hold papers vertical 
quick reference. 
joints interlocked, ded 
and screwed tog 
practically wear-proof. 


Pie me? QD 


Made e in 2 and 3 
drawer heights and for 
Cap and Invoice size 
papers at proportionate 
prices, 

Get 96-page Catalog 
“F"’ and “Filing Sugges- 
tions,” our helpful booklet. No, 421 j 
NOTE.— Transportation charges paid at prices quoted in 

Eastern and Central States. Slightly higher in West 

and South. See your dealer or write 

The #2 Manufacturing Company 
56 Union Street onroe, Mich. 
New York Office The Knechtel Furniture Company, Lid. 
75 John Street Hanover, Ont., Canadian Dealers 
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The most costly furniture in a library can 
never compensate for the adsence of a Standard 


Dictionary. 





Delivered you FREE 


on Approval and 30 days Trial 





but write today for our 
SEND NO MONEY 1915 catalog of % ‘Ran: 
Beevey Sees 208 8 —~ ~~ Ca ry 80 low they will 
astonish you. iculars great new offer 
eae a Ranger aoe < on one month's free 
without a cent expense 
Y can make money taking orders byt 
Ley — etc. from our 
some catalog. at, FO ae eltare” 
for re-fitting y uF old bicycle. like new at very low 
Also much S.2¢ul b jicycle Sy ery Send - _* “a 
ACTOR i ‘ou. No oi 
Low H u afford to b ters Sh values as 
terms. You cannot uy a bicyc! res or 5 
without first learning what we can offer you. Write now 


MEAD CYCLE CO4 Dept. K-172CHICAGO, ILL. 
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is to go on the free list next March. 
The result will be that the Government 
vill lose about $50,000,000 needed annual 
revenue without materially aiding domestic 
ers. When sugar goes on the free 
list, it is declared, the Louisiana cane in- 
dustry Will be destroyed and the beet-sugar 
industry of the West greatly injured. If 
saving were to be had to the consumer 
the loss in revenue might be excused, it is 
declared. The situation, however, is ex- 
ined here by a humorous remark that 
os the rounds: ‘You have to drink 
@0-cups of coffee to save a nickel from the 
reduced cost of sugar.’ ‘ 

“Pig iron is on the free list. A duty on 
this, as well as an increase In the iron and 
steel duties all along the line, is expected 
to be demanded of Congress this winter. 
The war has given the industry some slight 
protection, but, it was explained, the fact 
must not be lost sight of that under the 
resent tariff foreign steel and iron can 
be brought to the United States as ballast, 
and can be shipped inland for 250 miles be- 
fore it is brought upon equal competition 
with domestic iron- and steel-products. The 
freight-rates will probably prevent foreign 
competition further than 300 miles inland. 
Three hundred miles inland affords a large 
territory to foreign manufacturers, it is de- 
clared, and takes a large territory away 
from domestic manufacturers. It throws 
the whole of the Eastern coast and a large 

t of the Southern farming region open 
to the foreign producers.” 


WILL THE ECONOMIES OF RAILROADS 
BECOME PERMANENT? 


Writers in financial journals are in- 
timating that the economies forced upon 
railroads by depression and Government 
interference promise to establish a new 
¢ra in railway management. Many handi- 
taps in management have in this process 
been passing away. New avenues through 
which savings could be effected have 
been discovered, and there is promise 
of much greater efficiency in all depart- 
ments, because of the substitution of live 
personalities for mere names on boards of 
directors. This new era seems likely to 
become permanent—at least in the matter 
of passenger traffic, in which for many 
years there has been a marked tendency 
toward unprofitable methods, because pas- 
senger traffic has been so extensively used 
for advertising purposes. A writer in 
Financial America declares that the public 
“has been spoiled by the multiplicity of 


luxurious trains” and by the extent and ; 


variety of service which has not always 
been established solely with a view to 
secure profits. It is believed that in 
future very substantial gains will be made 
by roads in consequence of a more profit- 
able, but less sensational, operation of 
passenger departments. The writer says 
further: 


“If the publie wants these departments 
to be run at simple cost—if it wants more 
trains, more luxuries, and cheaper fares—it 
must be prepared to acquiesce in wider 
margins of profit on the carriage of freight, 
for while these will apparently be derived 
from economies they must be made even 
greater by further advances in freight-rates 
i the railroad industry is to be put in a 
position to supply facilities adequate to the 
demands of future growing business. 

And yet, when all has been said in favor 
of the progress that has been accomplished 
in the broad field of railroad operation, 
there are many erities who contend that 
part of the misfortunes that have befallen 
American carriers in the last few years has 

n duc to the deficiencies of the managers 
themselves. . They have not given that 
else attention to working out economies 
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Stop 


that shaving expense 
—start today shaving 
yourself with Gem 
Damaskeene Blades— 
a blade that reveals 
its wonderful quali- 
ties immediately it 
touches your face—a 
close, clean, quick, 
velvety shave every 
time with every blade 
—that’s economy and 
joy. 









Gem Damaskeene 


Blades, 7 for 35c 















The Gem is the safest ‘‘Safety’’ and 
the greatest razor value in the world 
—a wonder at saving and shaving. 














ALL LIVE DEALERS 


The GEM is different— 
better than the average 
so-called “‘Safety Razor.” 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc.. NEW YORK 
Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 


(50c in Canada) 








$}.00 


Complete 
outfit with 
7 blades in 
handsome 

case. 










Ge Commercial Duplicator 
‘ Builds Business~ 


BECAUSE it will help you ren- 


der better service by .improving 
your Order System. This is but a small part of 
the resulting benefit you obtain from this time 
and labor-saving machine. 


Think of the Advantages! 


It gets an order through the house to 
the Stock Rooms quicker than any other process. 

It saves rewriting to provide Depart- 
ment Copies. 

It enables you to ship an order from 
one to three hours quicker than at present. 

You are permanently insured against 
errors caused by rewriting. 

It cuts down Supply Expense. 

It displays an economy readily appa- 
rent, and, after all, economy is the foundation of 
Business Success. ‘ ° 

The proof is self-evident if you install 
a Commercial Duplicator in your Order Depart- 
ment. : : Z d 

Isn’t it worth while to investigate 
such a possible opportunity? 

A catalog describing this versatile 
machine will be sent you on request 
DUPLICATOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


1203 Monon Building - - Chicago 
1570 Hudson Terminal - New York 





“They Can’t 
Beat That’: 


He who snaps a Powersteels 
Autowlock on his car at leaving, 
will find it right there on returning, 


AUTOWLOCK 
is four feet of Yellow Strand Powersteel wire rope 
with a thimble at each end and protected by a 
waterproof covering. Circles a wheel rim and a 
spring, or a spare tire and its holder. Snaps on ina 
jiffy -with a good spring lock. Can't be gotten off 
till you uniock it. 

Sold by all dealers. Price $2.00. 
It’s cheaper to let the “‘other fellow’’ tow you with 
your Basline Autowline than to hire a team 






















and a rope. Buy one. Price, east of Rockies, $3.95. 
Powersteel Truckline for heavy towing. 
Price, east of Rockies, $6.50. If not at your 
dealer's, order direct from us. 
FREE .— Illustrated Circulars 
Write for them. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO. 
823 N. 2nd 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 

New York Office, 76 H Warren St. 
Makers of famous Yellow 
Strand Powersteel 
wire rope. 
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Per Pair 


Takes the Thump 
Out of the Bump! 


Even if the road is 
bumpy, you can be 
comfortable. For 
Johns - Manville Shock Absorbers 
make easy riding certain on any road. 
They supply the springs with the 
extra flexibility needed to cushion 
and absorb jars and vibrations. 
They add greatly to the enjoyment of 
motoring and at the same time ma- 
terially reduce the wear and tear on 
delicate parts. That’s of even greater 
importance than comfort. 

Readily attached to rear springs up 
to 2% inches wide by the car owner 
himself. 











-Special S Perches supplied without 
extra pee for attachment to Ford cars. 


Write for booklet and see 
your dealer today 
OTHER J-M AUTO ACCESSORIES 


, Jones Speedometer, Long 
— Carter Automatic Gravity sae 
“wy Non-Burn Brake Lining, J-M 





and S. A. 
ruses, OP Muffler Cut-Out. 


Write for booklets 











THE RUSSELL BROWN COMPANY 
Homes—Not Houses 
Very large book of two-story and cottage 


Houston Dallas 


designs that eke co- 
tually been erected; 12) cage oS Geemtans cad Boor 
This book is printed on extra hea: od Our 
SPECIAL pow: limited & $1.00 postpaid 


THE RUSSELL BROWN COMPARY, Houston, Texas 








Quaint Cape Cod 


Warm Sea-Bathing, Fresh Water Lakes, 
Fishing, Sailing, Golf, Tennis, Motoring 


Seashore and Country 


For “Quaint Cape Cod” or “Buzzards Bay” 
Write Advertising Dept., Room 470, New Haven, Conn. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 














which is characteristic of most of our great 
industrial corporations and private busi- 
ness enterprises. For this condition a 
number of reasons will suggest themselves. 
In too many cases freight-traffic managers 
or heads oF passenger departments have 
had as the supreme object in view the 
getting of a large volume of business in 
order to stand well. in the eyes of the 
general managers or the presidents. To ac- 
complish this, too little regard has been paid 
to the cost of securing the traffic—to the 
net rather than the gross results. Other 
officials have been inspired by the stimulus 
of rivalry with competing lines, and here 
again the profit of the business has been 
sacrificed to the ‘glory’ of showing a big 
bulk return. In fewer cases—but un- 
doubtedly enough not to be ignored—there 
has been downright incompetency or a 
lack of conscientiousness in the performance 
: > als especially in matters of minor 
etail. 


‘‘Large investment interests in railroad 
properties have often complained of the 
lack of interest as owners or partners in 
these enterprises that has affected the work 
of the operating or even directing and 
supervising officers. ‘These men have held 
no stock in the companies to which they 
were attached and have cared only to earn 
their salaries as business-getters or business- 
handlers without much consideration of 
their supreme duty to the owners—the 
great mass of investor stockholders. The 
supineness of the American railroad stock- 
holder is proverbial. 


“There is little doubt that lack of pro- 
nate $3 interest among many directors has 
elped to produce careless railroad manage- 
ment in the past, or at least to prevent a 
maximum of efficiency being attained. 
There have been too many figure-heads on 
the lists of directors—too few men active 
in a conscientious: performance of fiduciary 
duties. The day is passing when mere 
names—highly respectable and of much 
‘advertising’ value—will take the place of 
live personalities pecuniarily interested in 
the properties they are chosen to direct 
and alert in scrutinizing expenses, assidu- 
ous in studying possibilities of economies, 
and single in their devotion to the ideal 
of obtaining for their fellow shareholders 
the best results consistent with the per- 
formance of the corporation’s duties to the 
public. It is of interest to note what a 
prominent New York banking firm re- 
cently wrote apropos of this subject: 


***Tn Holland it is the custom to place 
the responsibility of directing the large 
industrial corporations upon a very few 
men, instead of having large boards of 
many members, as is the case here. In ad- 
dition, these few men are required to own 
outright each a substantial block of stock, 
and this is deposited and made non-trans- 
ferable, so that. the director may not sell it. 
For all this, these managers or directors are 
well compensated by reasonable salaries 
and by a substantial share of the net earn- 
ings, a good, round percentage up to 5 
and 10 per cent., which t he joint managers 
divide. . . . These things are not required 
by law, but through generations of ex- 
perience in business they have developed 
into settled and very closely followed cus- 
tom. We shall, some time perhaps, in this 
country adopt this method of directing i in- 
dustrial and even railroad corporations.’ 


“There is little doubt, however, that 
more progressive management is begin- 
ning to show itself among our railroads. 
There have been great handicaps for years 
upon the best of the operating officials for 
which they could not be held responsible— 
handicaps of hostile popular sentiment, 
political oppression, unjust restraint. 
Necessity has compelled a more scientific 
study of retrenchment than was ever be- 
fore indulged in. The results are begin- 
ning to appear, and they present promise of 
permanency. 
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You Can’t Saw a Bundle 


of Loose Cotton ‘1 Two 
Because loose cotton yield: +d gives 
it doesn’t cut. : 
Suppose, though, that the : -‘ton were 
twisted into hard fine threads —it would 
cut like cheese. 
It is cutting and rubbing t!int makes 
holes in socks. 
Ipswich 15c Socks are ST KNIT. 


Hence their long wear an! unusual 
comfort—a comfort that many men 
have forgotten existed. 


N2 1650 
IPSWICH 15¢ 


SOCKS 


Guaranteed 


are absolutely fast color and made from 
the best of cotton. 


You must give them atrial. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send us 25¢ 
for two pairs, or $1.50 for a dozen; state 


size, color desired and name and address 
of your dealer. Prompt delivery, post: 
paid in U. S. 


Ipswich Mills, 17 Union St., 


Founded 1822 


Ipswich, Mass, 


Ipswich Hosiery 
in cotton, lisle and 
fibre-silk, 15c to 
50c per pair. 


I 


We make annual- 
ly 36,000,000 pairs 
for men, women 
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RENT EVENTS 


“UROPEAN WAR 


IN THE EAST 


May 5.— ‘he Austro-German forees in 
Galicia recapture Tarnow, on the 
Dona}. and drive: the Russians from 
that a: the Biala rivers. Russians in 
the Ke:.athians continue to withdraw, 
while tie Austrian offensive at Lupkow 


and Ursok passes strengthens. 


May 7.—» Galicia, the Russians continue 
to ret! :t to the junction of the Dona- 
joc an’ ‘he Vistula. Berlin reports that 
Gener?! von Mackensen, on the German 
right « ag, comes into frequent contact 
with - retreating Russian forces of 
the Kerpathians. An official résumé 
of the battle places the final concen- 
tration and completion of preparations 


of the Austro-Germans on April 30. 
Artillesy began the attack on May 1, 
followed next day by a devastating fire 
over a four-mile front. By May 2 
thev ad advanced ten miles and pene- 
trated the main Russian position, 
taking over 20,000 prisoners. A Vienna 
paper announces that all credit for the 
recent suecesses in the Karpathians is 
due to the strategy of Field-Marshal 
Conrad von Hoetzendorf, Chief of 
Staff of the Austrian Army. 

The Rockefeller Commission for Relief 
in Poland is informed that Western 
Poland, now in German possession, is in 
dire distress, owing to the cutting off of 
imports and the stopping of work in the 
mines. In three of the largest centers 
10 per cent. of the population are 
wholly dependent on charity, and 
typhus, cholera, dysentery, and scarlet 
fever have raised the death-rate 12 
per cent. 


May 8.—German progress above the 


Niemen in northern Poland con- 
tinues. Libau, on the coast, has 
suffered both land and water attacks. 


IN THE WEST 


May 5.—A French eye-witness with the 


army estimates the German loss in the 
last two weeks, incurred in the struggle 
in Belgium and against the extreme 
French right, to be 35,000 men. 


May 7.—Berlin claims that all the} Allied 


attempts to wrest from the Germans 
“Hill 60,’ near Ypres, have failed. 


May 8.—Paris reports signal success above 


Arras, where four miles of trenches are 
taken, and, in places, as much as 24% 
miles gained. 

The German assault at Ypres, lax for two 
days, begins with renewed vigor, pen- 
etrating the Allied line at points near 
Frezenberg. 


May 9.—The Germans break through the 


Allied line for some distance on the 
Poelcappelle road, to Wieltje, where 
they are halted. The Allied line re- 
forms and makes a successful stand, 
with counter-attacks. 


May 11.—The German drive at the 


Allied left wing continues with un- 
paralleled violence, from Lombaertzyde 
to Arras. It is termed the greatest 
battle of the war. . 


May 12.—North of Arras the Allies are 


hotly engaged in an attempt to break 
through the German line, but without 
immediate gain. 


GENERAL WAR NEWS 


May 7.—The Cunard liner Lusitania is 


torpedoed near Kinsale on the Irish 
coast and sinks in fifteen minutes. 
One thousand one hundred and fifty- 
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of New Hampshire 


A vacation thousands of feet 
above the heat and dust of summer 
in the New England Alps. 

Mountain air that will make you 
over in a week. 

Scenery of unimaginable beauty, 
hundred - mile views, famous natural 
wonders. 


Golf, tennis, motoring, climbing, riding on the 
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A Mineral Springs Health Resort and 
6te GLEN SPRINGS {23350 Se 
Minutes’ Walk From Watkins Glen. 
Midway between the Great Lakes and the Hudson. A Thousand Miles of Good Roads radiate through 


the Lake Region. Automobiling, Boating, Fishing, Music, Dancing. Well-kept and sporty Golf Course, 
Tennis Courts, Putting Greens. 


THE BATH are given under the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic, Mechan- 


ical and Electrical Equipment. For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, 
eases of the nervous system, liver and kidneys, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this country or Europe, 
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two lives are lost, of whom 114 are 
Americans. 


May 8.—Austria replies to Italy’s demands 


with the offer of Trentino, autonomy 
for Trieste, islands on the Dalmatian 
coast, and a rectification of Italy’s 
boundary as far as the Isonzo River, 
is the unofficial report. 
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and claims that ‘“‘the most definite in- 
structions have repeatedly been issued ”’ 
to this effect. In case of harm to a 
neutral Yc in the war-zone, Pl 
many will recognize its responsibility 
and make redress. In ease of dispute 
as to Germany’s guilt, she will sub- 
mit the case freely to an international 


period of time in the | 


commission. In the case of a neutral 
carrying contraband, it will be dealt 
with ‘‘solely according to ad rule of 
international law.” 

Anti-German riots cause eens in 


London and Liverpool following the 
Lusitania sinking. 


May 12.—The full report of the British 
Commission that has been investigating 
the reports of atrocities against non- 
combatants in the Western war-dis- 
trict is made public. Over the signa- 
tures of Viscount Bryce, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Sir Edward Clarke, Sir Alfred 
Ho pkinson, H.-A. Lb. Fisher, Vice- 
Chansdier of the University of Shef- 
field, Harold Cox, and Sir Kenneth E. 
Digby, the members of the Commission, 
the report declares that for a definite 


May 10.—A note to the United States 
signed by the German Foseien Office 
expresses regret and sympath a 
our losses in the Lusitania, but 
attention to Germany’s warning, on 
places the blame upon Great Britain. 

‘The coroner’s verdict at Kinsale, over 
the Lusitania dead, is: ‘‘Wilful and 
wholesale murder by the German 
Emperor, his Government, and the 
officers and crew of the submarine. “ 


May 11.—Italy finally rejects Austria’s 
offer of large concessions, with a hint 
of war on May 20, say press reports. 

‘The Berlin Foreign Office, in a com- 
munication to our Government, denies 
any intention of attacking neutral 
shipping not dealing in contraband 








wee 
August, along a definite ne — A 
the German advance, atrocities were 
carried out in an organi?od manner, 
according to orders that « ‘icers durst 
not disobey. The repor' is a com. 
pilation of over 1,200 de sitions by 
witnesses, whose testimoi ics were in 
all cases submitted to sigid Cross 
examination. 
GENERAL FOREIC \ 

May 6.—Japan presents an »!!imatum 
China, in which some of hier Poe 
demands, known as he ’ V, which 
were among the most objec onable, are 
eliminated. Forty-eight hours are 
given for China to delibera:.. 

May 8.—China accepts Jap:in’s’ lat 
demands without qualification. _ 

May 11.—General Obregon’ S army, recent- 
ly in pursuit of Villa, is now reported 
to be in flight before the Vi!! Listas, 

DOMESTIC 

May 6.—This Government expresses its 

stand on the Chino-Japanese question 
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. of non-interference in the 
a aiepute, since it believes that 
4 means no harm to the integrity 
of China, nor to the relations between 
China and other nations. 


_—The Atlantic fleet arrives in the 
May oon Riv : for the Naval Review. 
An understane ing is reached in Cleveland, 
“Ohio, between mine-workers and owners, 
whereby from 12,000 to 15,000 coal- 
miners will return to work June 1, and 
a strike is settled that has lasted since 
April 1, 1914. 


May 12.—The note to Germany upon the 

” sinking of the Lusitania is pereeee. 
after consideration by the esident 
and Cabine:. 





Too Sour.— Professor Copeland, of Har- 
yard, as the story goes, reproved his 
students for coming late to class. 

«This is a class in English composition,” 
he remarked with sareasm, “ not an after- 
noon tea.” 

At the next meeting one girl was twenty 
minutes late. Professor Copeland waited 
util she had taken her seat. Then he 
remarked bitingly: 

“How will you have your tea, Miss 
Brown? ” 

“Without the lemon, please,’? Miss 
Brown answered quite gently.—Christian 


Register. 





Briefly Put.— An English professor, 
traveling through the hills, noted various 
quaint expressions. For instance, after a 
long ride the professor sought provisions at 
a mountain hut. 

“What d’ yo’-all want?” called out a 
woman. 

“Madam,” said the professor, “‘ can we 
get corn bread here? We'd like to buy 
some of you.”’ 

“Corn bread? Corn bread, did yo’ 
say?” Then she chuckled to herself, and 
her manner grew amiable. ‘‘ Why, if corn 
bread’s all yo’ want, come right in, for 
that’s just what I hain’t got nothing else 
on hand but.”—Boston Herald. 
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BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the 
country soliciting subscriptions for popular 
periodicals. We urge that no money be 
jaid to strangers even tho they exhibit 
printed matter apparently authorizing 
them to represent us, and especially when 
they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 


lizrary Digest mailing list showing - 


tates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
fven out to any one for collection of re- 
tewals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus- 
het that the members of your community 
we being swindled, notify your chief of 
lice or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
range another interview with the agent 
tiwhich you ean take such action jointly 
%May seem proper. ; 
Funk & Wacnatts Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, . 
New York City. 
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Remember that “See America First” 
means See Glacier National Park 
on the Great Northern Railway. 


Vacations $1 to $5 Per Day. 





National Park! 


Season June 15 to October 1 


Throughout its 1915 Season this tremendous mountainiand, 
high up in the splendid Montana Rockies, may be enjoyed as 
never cioon. 


A new mammoth mountain hotel, the “Many-Glacier,” has been erected 
on Lake McDermott, in the Park’s heart—one of America’s most notable 
tourist hotels. The gateway hotel, the “Glacier Park”—at the Great 
Northern’s trackside—and nine enlarged chalet groups complete a chain 
of hostelries thoroughly delightful. 


Many new tours—by auto-stage and launch deep in among the moun- 
tains, a-saddle or a-foot over wonder trails onto the Continental Divide 
—of durations from one to thirty days—have been arranged. 


California Expositions via Glacier Park! 


By through overland trains, from Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City, via Glacir 
Park, Spokane, cade M i Seattle, Tacoma, Portland—enroute a tour of Glacier 
National Park—aboard new steamships Great Northern and -Northern Pacific a voyage down 
the Pacific, Portland via Astoria to San Francisco—travel this “Great Northern way” going to 
or returning from the Expositions. 





“See America First” Send for new free Glacier Park Literature—‘“Hotels and Tours,”’ 
“*Aeroplane Ma Folder’’ and ‘‘Walking Tours Book’’—and 


Expositions Folder. 
STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, General Agent, Passenger Dept. 
1184 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Cc. W. PITTS, General Agent Passenger Department 
210 So. Clark St., CHICAGO 


H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent, ST PAUL 











H. A. NOBLE, General Passenger Agent, Great Northern Railway, Department 26, St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send literature about Glacier National Park and the Great Northern Railway’s California Exposition tours. 
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TO ENGLISH TEACHERS 


“T am using 91 copies of The Literary Digest a week in my English classes. 
The effect of this magazine study on the course is more than satisfactory. It teaches 
the pupils to form the habit of reading comprehendingly the current magazines, to look 
in an unprejudiced manner upon both sides of an issue, to work out logical solutions to 
questions that arise. Honesty compels me to say that the success of this whole course 
is made possible by the effectiveness of The Literary Digest as a basis of work.” 


Cut out this advertisement and mail it to us with your name and address and we 
will send you free an article by a teacher of English, entitled,“ How I Use The 
Literary Digest in Our School.” 


The Literary Digest - 354 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Cleanly Pines 


Men speak of the heal- 
ing pines. They are heal- 
ing. The very fragrance 
of the pine is a tonic. 


And it is a cleanly tree. 


It flourishes on high 
ground, not in swamps, 
aud it draws its life from 
clean, sweet soil. 


It is to this cleanliest of 
trees that we go for the 
ingredient that makes 
Packer’s Tar Soap unlike 
any other soap. 


To wash the hair is good. 
To shampoo it is better. To 
shampoo it with Packer’s Tar 
Soap is best of all—because 
of the pine-tar in it. 


Packers 





Send roc for a sample 
of Packer’s Tar Soap. 
State whether cake or 
liquid. Send also for 
Manual: “The Hair 
and Scalp—Modern 
Care and Treatment’”’— 
revised edition. 36 pages 
of practical information. 
Free on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 84A, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


“J. H. B.,”” New York, N. Y.—‘‘Is there any 
rule of grammar which determines definitely the 
construction of sentences in which a noun or an 
adjective is followed by ‘to’ and an infinitive or 
by ‘of’ with a participle? We say: ‘He had the 
misfortune to break both arms.’ ‘I have no 
hope of seeing him again.’ How is this difference 
explained? Is there a choice between the fol- 
lowing forms? (a) ‘I have no intention of replying 
to him '; (0) ‘ Ihave no intention toreply ‘o him.’’ 

Each of the two sentences you have given is 
grammatical. The choice between them is one 
of temperament. As between (a) and (b) the 
first is elliptical for ‘“‘I have not the intention 
of... ,’’ and there is little to choose between 
the two. ‘‘To reply to him’ is correct, but the 
use of the infinitive is more abrupt, and therefore 
dogmatic. 


“S. H. A.,”” Stamford, Conn.—‘ Please give 
pronunciation of Gatun, Culebra, Chagres.”’ 

Ga-tun’ is pronounced ga-tiin’—a as in artistic 
and dasinrile. Cu-le’bra is pronounced ki-lé’bra 
—i as in rile, @ as in théy, and a as in artistic. 
Cha’gres is pronounced cha@’gres—ch as in church, 
G@ as in Grm, eas in pen. 


“A. B. E.,”” Washington, D. C.—‘‘(1) Kindly 
tell me if there is good authority for the use of the 
word does in the following sentence—‘The lion 
represents the Babylonian monarchy; the lion, 
the king of beasts, standin; f his 
kind, as gold does metals 
possible way in which the 
plural form in the following? ‘The 
doubtless denote the rapidity with whic’ 
extended its conquests.’ (3) Will you also kindly 
tell me the style followed in regard to the punctu- 
ation accompanying omissions? For instance, 
in the sentence, ‘He said unto them, O fools an 
slow of heart,’ if it were desired to say, ‘He 
said . . . O fools and slow of heart,’ would the 
ome that occurs after them be placed after 
said ?"’ 


(1) The verb do is used as a substitute for almost 
any verb indicating action, operation, or pro- 
duction. In the sentence you submit, ‘“does’’ 
is used to avoid “stands’’ and the resultant 
cacophony which it would produce. (2) The 
verb ‘‘denote’”’ is used in the plural correctly, but 
is incorrect. The word “‘symbolize’’ is preferable. 
You would not say, ‘‘The eagle’s wings denotes 
....” (3) Yes, use the comma, but quote 
what is said: ‘‘He said unto them, ‘O fools and 
slow of heart,’’’ “He said, ...‘O fools and 
slow of heart.’’’ The dots indicate an omission, 
but the comma is necessary, as a pause is required 
before what follows. If the quotation is long, 
sometimes a colon is used. 


“©. L. R.,”’ Pittsburg, Pa.—‘‘In speaking of 
the weather, is it proper to say same is in- 
auspicious?’’ 

The word auspicious means ‘“presaging or 
bestowing good fortune,’’ and therefore it is not 
correctly applied to weather. Occasions are 
auspicious and inauspicious; the weather may be 
clement or inclement, mild or stormy, or, as our 
English friends sometimes colloquially term it, 
“*beastly.”” 

“C. B. G.,’”” Columbus, Ohio.—‘Is it wrong to 

‘He is devoted to the cause of foreign 
mission’? Or, ‘A contribution of a thousand 
dollars to foreign mission.’"’ 

Mission work abroad is spoken of collectively 
as “‘foreign missions.’’ Mission itself is a noun 
of singular number, the plural of which is formed 
by adding ‘“s.” If the person spoken of is 
connected with a particular mission, or the dona- 
tion made to one mission, then the uses cited are 
correct. 


“Ss. C. W.,” Delavan, Wis.—‘Is not the ‘e’ 
in the word ‘err’ pronounced differently from the 
same vowel in the word ‘error’? Should not the 
vowel in the former be given the sound of ‘e’ 
in ‘her,’ and the latter the sound of ‘e’ in ‘met’? 
Is there any sanction for the pronunciation of the 
‘e’ in ‘error’ as ‘e’ in ‘her’?”’ 

The sound of the e in err is that of the sound 
of u in burn or of e in fern, while that of the e in 
error is the same as that of e in get. 


“R. H. W.,’’ College Park, Md.—‘“Is it ever 
correct 20 use the term ‘New Beginner,’ to dis- 
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tinguish, for instance, a newly di Vered beg! 
from other beginners known Bem narties "a 
conversation? Beginner is i: this eas 
connection with a business which ae 
experience of many years to master.” ay 
“New beginner” is  pleonastic 
beginner’ is preferable and ¢an be Qualified 
use of “more’’ or “most,” as the case may 
Yet Holland, in his translation of Pliny, p * 
in 1601, made use of th expression | 
beginners.”’ 


“L. K.,” Washington, D. © 
me which is correct: ‘I subs: 
‘I subscribe to a fund.’”’ 

One should say, “subscri})« 
magazine.” To subscribe is 
as a contributor to some case 
writing one’s name beneath a written or 
pledge; as, ‘‘he subscribed five hundred dollary 
to the building-fund"’; or, ‘lc renewed bis sub, 
scription for THE LITERARY D:cxrst.” 


“R. D. R.,” New York, N Y.—“ What is the 
proper spelling of the past participle of the verb 
to —. (to gg = guide). The Spelag 
according my understanding is ‘ . ‘ 
has led the horse to water,’ cic te be to 
me that the spelling ‘lead’ is j: ble, but not 
used generally. A statement from you the 
spelling ‘lead’ is incorrect (if this is ¢ ‘and 
any available quotation using the past 
actively as above will be welcomed.” 


As the past participle of lead has been led sinc 
1586, no quotation from standard Iitertun 
(accepted as standard in our time) where itis 
spelled lead is available. The development of ths 
orthography of the word is as follows: 1250, 
ledden; 1570, ledde; 1586, led. 


—"p ; 
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“H. E. W.,”’ Fresno, Cal.—‘' Please 
og _~. pn FR proprictoremm: 

no ‘ proprietor,’ especially when the party’ 
name indicates sex?’’ 4 

“Lucy M. Barns, proprietress,’ may be Used, 
but “proprietor’’ would not be incorrect, in the 
light of analogy, for we have poets and author 
of the feminine gender who are commonly desig. 
nated in masculine terms. ; 


“J. L. H.,”” Concord, N. C.—“ Please 
relative degree of formality and cordiality 
following modes of salutation in letters: | 
‘Sir’; (2) ‘Dear Sir’; (3) ‘My Dear Sir’; 
‘Rev. Mr. J. A. B. Fry’; (5) ‘ Rev. Mr. Fry) 
Also, how would a private citizen address 
President of the United States and Senators or 
Congressmen?”’ 

(1) Formal. (2) Less formal. (3) Still les 
formal. (4) Omit the Mr. (5) To be used oaly 


when initials are not known. (6) Mr. 
dent in conversation, and Sir by co’ 
Senators and Congressmen are addressed 


Honorable, abbreviated The Hon., and the 
tion in a letter depends on the acquain' 
indicated by (1), (2), and (3) above. 

“H. M. C.,”” Emporia, Kan.—“ Kindly 


“Rose’’ is the imperfect of rise; ‘arose’ 
imperfect of arise. In the senses imply 
physical motion, rise is now more Commi 
The words are synonyms, but there is a genem 
preference, in present usage, for the shorter fom 
except in the poetic or elevated style of ; 


“J. E. C.,”" Brookline, Mass.—" (1) If ti 
pression ‘the writer’ is used in the early 
of a letter, should the third personal pro 
used throughout, or is ‘I’ allowable? (@)) 
letter to Richard Hudnut, Inc., or 

td., should the salutation be ‘Dear 5 
‘Gentlemen’?’’ Be! 

(1) A letter begun in the first person @ 
be continued in that person throughout, 
begun in the third person (the writer . . . he) 
be continued in the third person. (2) A 
addressed to the offices of anincorporated comp 
or a limited company, when not addressed @ 
secretary of same, should begin ‘Gentlem 
or “ Dear Sirs,” according to individual prefers 


“R. H.,” Brooklyn, N. Y.—‘ Please 0 
on the correctness and elegance of the fol@ 
sentences: 1. ‘The barn is behind the hou . 
‘The barn is back of the house.’ 3. ‘The 
is in back of the house.’’’ 


The sentence, ‘The barn is behind the 
is preferred. 

“H. M. H.,” Austin, Texas.— Does 
make the female superintendent of a club oF 
organization a ‘steward,’ as Oppos 
‘stewardess’ on shipboard?’’ 

No, steward is always masculine; 
is always feminine. 
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